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THE  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE  STUDY 

The  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE  was  conducted  for  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  to  study  the 
socio-economic  consequences  of  the  construction  of  large  energy-related  facilities.  The  emphasis  of  the  study 
was  on  the  collection  of  primary  data,  and  three  distinct  efforts  were  required. 

—  A  Household  Survey  was  conducted  which  consisted  of  door-to-door  interviews  with  1432  households  in 
nine  western  communities  which  have  been  affected,  are  being  affected,  or  will  be  affected  by  large 
energy-related  construction  projects.  The  purpose  of  the  household  survey  was  to  determine  household 
and  labor  force  characteristics,  commuting  patterns,  residential  preferences,  social  integration,  household 
expenditures,  satisfaction  with  community  services,  and  attitudes  of  residents  about  both  the  projects 
and  their  community.  Respondents  to  the  household  survey  included  residents  who  lived  in  the  commun- 
ity prior  to  the  construction  project(s)  and,  in  the  case  of  currently  affected  communities,  newcomer 
construction  workers  and  other  newcomers.  For  the  post-impact  communities,  a  sample  of  all  residents 
was  interviewed. 

—  A  Project  Survey  was  undertaken  which  consisted  of  distributing  and  collecting  short  self -administered 
questionnaires  to  construction  workers  at  14  major  construction  sites  in  eight  western  states.  A  total  of 
3168  responses  was  obtained  which  indicated  workers'  characteristics  with  resF)ect  to  household  composi- 
tion, place  of  residence,  previous  residence,  and  occupation. 

—  A  CommunitY  Survey,  during  which  three  social  scientists  lived  for  a  time  in  three  of  the  Household 
Survey  communities,  and  conducted  structured,  in-depth  interviews  with  households  and  less  structured 
interviews  with  institutional  representatives,  was  the  third  activity  of  the  study.  The  purpose  of  this 
procedure  was  to  determine  some  of  the  construction  period  impacts  on  the  personal  lives  of  community 
residents  and  on  the  communities'  institutions,  and  also  to  observe  both  individual  and  institutional 
response  to  those  impacts. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  summarized  in  10  documents. 

I.  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE:    FINAL  REPORT 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  detailed  account  of  the  purpose,  method,  and  results  of  the  study.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  generalizations  supported  by  the  data  with  special  attention  to  the  applicability  of  the  results 
to  the  planning  and  impact  assessment  processes. 

II.  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE:   SUMfVIARY  REPORT 

Purpose:  To  make  the  objectives  and  principal  findings  of  the  study  easily  accessible  to  the  nontechnical 
reader. 

III.  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE:   COMMUNITY  REPORTS 

A.  Green  River  and  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming 

B.  Forsyth  and  Colstrip,  Montana 

C.  Center,  North  Dakota 

D.  Langdon,  North  Dakota 

E.  Conrad,  Montana 

F.  Killdeer,  North  Dakota 

G.  St.  George,  Utah 

Purpose:  To  prepare  seven  distinct  community  reports  containing  descriptions  of  the  Household  Survey 
findings  for  individual  communities  and  summaries  of  information  from  the  Project  Survey  on  projects 
relevant  to  each.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  Rock  Springs  to  Green  River  and  of  Forsyth  to  Colstrip,  the 
community  reports  for  each  of  these  pairs  of  communities  were  combined  in  single  volumes  under  the 
assumption  that  anyone  interested  in  one  would  be  interested  in  the  other. 

IV.  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE:    USER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  DATA 

Purpose:  To  document  the  methodology,  procedures,  and  results  of  the  study  so  that  the  basic  data  can 
be  used  by  other  researchers.  The  entire  data  set  is  described  in  detail  as  are  the  procedures  for  obtaining 
the  data  on  tape,  punched  cards,  or  hard  copy. 

DIttribution  of  Publications: 

The  documents  described  above  are  available  on  request  from: 

Old  West  Regional  Commission,  1730  "K"  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  426,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Distribution  of  Data: 

The  procedures  for  the  distribution  of  data  are  described  in  the  USER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  DATA.  Questions 
about  these  procedures  may  be  directed  to 

Ms.  Jeannette  Studer,  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  Fratt  Building,  Suite  306A, 

Billings,  Montana  59101,  (406)  245  6711,  Ext.  6665,  OR 

Ms.  Jan  Barringer,  Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.,  123  E.  University  Drive,  Suite  219, 
Tempe,  Arizona  85281 ,  (602)  968  7991 . 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

Langdon,  North  Dakota  is  one  of  two  post-impact  coiranuni- 
ties  chosen  for  study  in  the  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER  PROFILE. 
At  the  time  the  study  was  being  planned,  there  were  no 
post-impact  communities  which  had  been  recently  affected 
by  large  energy-related  projects.   There  were  only  two 
post-impact  communities  in  the  study  area,  Conrad,  Montana 
and  Langdon,  North  Dakota.  Both  had  been  affected  by 
missile  site  construction  although  Langdon  was  the  only 
one  of  these  where  construction  of  the  missile  site  was 
actually  completed. 

Langdon 's  population  in  1969,  v/hen  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile/Safeguard  site  construction  began,  was  2182. 
During  the  peak  construction  period,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 4000  workers  at  the  missile  site.   By  1973  the  popu- 
lation cf  the  town  had  fallen  to  4000  people,  and  that 
is  the  present  population  estimate.   Construction  of  the 
site  ended  in  1974.   The  problems  resulting  from  the  popu- 
lation growth  in  Langdon  seemed  similar  to  those  exper- 
ienced by  communities  affected  by  energy  development, and 
the  town's  experience  with  extreme  population  growth 
was  felt  to  be  worthy  of  study.   There  is  one  significant 
difference,  however,  between  the  circumstances  existing 
in  Langdon  at  the  time  of  the  missile  site  construction 
and  those  existing  in  communities  currently  affected  by 
energy-related  development.   Langdon  was  affected  by  a 
federal  construction  project,  and  so  had  access  to  federal 
impact  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  comn\unity 
facilities  by  its  increased  population.   At  the  time  of 
this  report,  federal  response  to  communities  affected  by 
energy  development  has  been  limited.   Some  aspects  of 
Langdon 's  experience,  therefore,  may  not  be  generalizable 
to  the  currently  affected  communities  included  in  this 
study. 

Langdon  was  one  of  the  three  communities  selected  for 
study  in  the  Community  Survey.   A  social  scientist  spent 
about  two  weeks  in  Langdon  conducting  in-dopth  interviews 
with  households  and  with  institutional  representatives. 
The  purpose  of  this  activity  was  to  determine  what  some 
of  the  construction  period  impacts  upon  the  personal 
lives  of  residents  were,  and  what  the  impacts  upon  the 
community's  institutions  were.   The  final  section  of  this 
report  will  consist  of  a  discussion  of  the  findings  and 
observations  of  the  researcher  who  conducted  the  Community 
Survey  in  Langdon. 


II.   METHODOLOGY  AND  PROCEDURES:   HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY 

Because  Langdon  is  one  of  the  post-inpact  study  communities, 
the  same  interview  form  was  used  for  all  respondents. 
Data  analysis  made  no  distinction  between  newcomers  and 
long  time  residents.   This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were 
no  newcomers.   The  ABM  complex  was  constructed  during 
the  years  1969-1974,  and  many  new  people  moved  to  the 
area  during  that  time.   Some  examination  of  characteristics 
and  attitudes  according  to  length  of  residence  was  done, 
but  for  purposes  of  analysis,  the  respondents  were  not 
divided  into  newcomers  and  long  time  residents  because  the 
construction  period  is  over  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
people  living  there  now  are,  or  intend  to  be,  permanent 
residents. 

The  Household  Survey  was  conducted  with  92  Langdon  house- 
holds during  early  summer,  1975.   There  were  about  1320 
households  in  Langdon,  so  the  town  was  divided  into  92 
clusters  of  14  households  each,  and  an  interview  was 
conducted  with  one  household  in  each  cluster  resulting 
in  a  7  percent  sample.   A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  sampling  plan  and  results,  field  procedures,  data 
handling  and  analysis,  and  the  Household  Survey  question- 
naire are  explained  in  greater  detail  in  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER 
PROFILE:   USER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  DATA.   Also  included  in 
that  document  are  procedures  for  obtaining  the  entire  set 
of  data  collected  in  the  study. 


III.   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF 
LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


A.   FAMILY  SIZE  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 

Average  family  size  for  Langdon  residents  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  for  the  state  or  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.   Newer  Langdon  residents,  those  who  have 
moved  to  Langdon  since  the  missile  site  construction 
began,  had  significantly  smaller  families  than  did  the 
long  time  residents.   See  Table  1  for  comparisons. 

It  appears  that  Langdon ' s  newer  residents  were  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  trend  toward  smaller  fcimilies. 
The  long  time  residents  were  more  typical  of  rural 
populations  who  live  in  larger  households  than  do  urban 
dwellers. 


TABLE  1 


FAMILY  SIZE  COMPARISONS 
LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES' 


Place 

Langdon : 

North  Dakota 
United  States 


Total  Population 
Newer  Residents 
Long  Time  Residents 


Average 
Number 
of  Persons 
per  Family 

3.51 
3.10 
3.80 

3.72^ 

3.57*^ 


For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  a  family  is  composed 
of  a  head  of  household  and  other  household  members 
related  to  the  head  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 
Spouses  and  children  were  the  only  relatives  of  the  head 
included  in  the  Langdon  data,  but  the  state  and  U.S. 
figures  include  all  relatives  who  are  household  members. 
All  families  include  at  least  two  persons. 

■*U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population: 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,  United  States  Summary 


(Washington,  D.C. : 
p.  1-1628. 


U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973), 


Over  63  percent  of  all  the  households  interviewed  in 
Langdon  included  families  with  children.   Using  the  family 
characteristics  data  obtained  in  the  survey.  Table  2  shows 
the  number  of  children  that  could  be  expected  in  each  age 
group  for  every  IOC  families  in  Langdon. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  there  was  an  average  of  157  children 
included  in  every  100  families  in  Langdon,  or  1.6  children 
per  family.   This  average  is  larger  than  that  for  Conrad, 
Montana,  the  other  post-impact  community. 

Nearly  11  percent  of  the  households  in  Langdon  were  one 
person  households.   This  percentage  is  significantly 
smaller  than  that  for  the  United  States  (19  percent).! 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Income;  Household 
Money  Income  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  Households  (Washington,  D.C:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  19 74),  p .  8 . 


Table  3  shows  the  distribution  of  households  by  size  of 
household  for  Langdon  and  the  United  States. 

TABLE  2 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  VARIOUS 

AGE  CATEGORIES  (FOR  EACH  100  FAMILIES) 

LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Age  Category 

Under  5 

5-11 
12-14 
15-17 
18-19 
20-24 
25  or  over 

TOTAL 


Average 

Number 
of  Children 

60 
56 
14 
14 

6 

5 

2 


157 


TABLE  3 

HOUSEHOLD  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
LANGDON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Size  of  Household 


One  person 

Two  persons 

Three  persons 

Four  persons 

Five  persons 

Six  persons 

Seven  or  more  persons 

TOTAL^ 


Percentage  of  Households 


United 

Langdon 

States^ 

10.9 

19.1 

26.1 

30.8 

19.6 

17.1 

26.1 

15.6 

8.7 

9.3 

6.5 

4.4 

2.2 

3.8 

100.0 


100.0 


^Totals  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding. 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Income; 
Household  Money  Income  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics  of  Households  (Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1974)  ,  p.  14. 


Most  (82.6  percent)  Langdon  respondent  household  heads 
were  married ,  witl;  10.9  percent  widov/ed  or  divorced  and 
6.5  percent  having  never  married. 


B.   AGE 

The  median  age  of  Langdon 's  population  was  comparable 

to  that  of  the  population  of  Conrad,  Montana,  the 

other  post- impact  study  community,  and  to  the  population 

of  North  Dakota.   See  Table  4  for  comparisons  among  Langdon, 

Conrad,  North  Dakota,  and  the  United  States. 


TABLE  4 


MEDIAN  AGE  COMPARISONS 
LANGDON,  CONRAD,  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Place  Median  Age 

Langdon,  North  Dakota  26.04 

Conrad,  Montana-  2  5.73^ 

North  Dakota  26.  4 o'^ 

United  States  28.10^ 


This  figure  is  the  median  age  for  all  members  of 
households  interviewed  in  the  Household  Survey  in  this 
community. 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of 
Population:   Characteristics  of  the  Population,  United 
States  Siommary  (Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  1-310. 


Table  5  compares  age  distribution  of  household  heads 
in  Conrad,  Langdon,  and  the  United  States.   It  is  obvious 
from  the  table  that  Langdon 's  household  heads  were  generally 
the  youngest  of  the  three  groups,  while  Conrad's  popu- 
lation more  closely  resembled  the  U.S.  population  in 
terms  of  age  of  household  heads.   The  reason  for  this  is 

probably  that  construction  of  the  ABM  site  at  Langdon 


was  completed  and  the  site  is,  at  the  time  of  this 
report,  being  operated  and  maintained.   Consequently,  a 
significant  population  increase  occurred, and  many  of  the 
new  people  were  much  younger  than  the  original  population. 
In  Conrad,  because  site  construction  was  halted,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  people  who  came  to  town  with  the 
construction  of  the  site  remained. 


TABLE  5 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  HEADS 
LANGDON,  CONRAD,  i^J^D  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Age  Categories  Percentage  of  Household  Heads 


14-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65  or  over 

TOTAL^  100.0      100.0    100.0 


United, 
States 

Langdon 

Conrad 

7.6 

11.4 

8.4 

51.1 

20.7 

20.5 

10.8 

14.9 

16.8 

19.5 

27.6 

34.5 

10.9 

25.3 

19.9 

a 
Totals  m.ay  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding. 

Source:   Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Income :  Household 
Money  Income  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic" 
Characteristics  of  Households  (Washington,  D.C. :  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  p.  2. 


Most  of  the  younger  household  heads  (under  35) 
were  newer  residents.   Ot  the  53  household  heads  under 
35,  35  (66  percent)  had  lived  in  Langdon  for  fewer  than 
5  years,  and,  in  general,  the  newer  residents  were 
younger;   81  percent  of  the  newer  resident  household 
heads  were  under  35.   Apparently  the  newer  permanent 
residents  in  Langdon  had  some  of  the  characteristics 
ascribed  to  newcomers  in  the  currently  affected  communities. 
The  majority  of  these  household  heads  is  in  the  child- 
bearing  and  child -rearing  years,  and  so  would  be  starting 
families  and  would  ultimately  demand  more  of  community 
facilities  (e.g.,  schools,  recreation  facilities,  housing) 
than  households  with  older  heads. 


Table  6  compares  age  distribution  of  the  total  populations 
of  Langdon,  Conr.id,  nnd    the  United  States.   As  the  table 
illustrates,  Langdon ' s  population  was  significantly 
younger  than  the  populations  of  Conrad  and  the  United 
States  (the  same  pattern  exhibited  in  Table  5) . 


TABLE  6 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
LANGDON,  CONRAD,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Age  Categories 


Under 

15 

15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  or 

over 

Percentage  of  Residents 

United 
States^ 

Langdon   Conrad 

33.7 

28.7 

28.4 

6.2 

12.9 

9.4 

6.2 

6.6 

8.1 

32.0 

14.7 

12.2 

6.5 

10.3 

11.4 

6.2 

7.7 

11.5 

4.1 

7.0 

9.1 

5.2 

12.1 

9.9 

TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0    100.0 


Totals  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding, 


Source : 
lation: 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Popu- 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,  United  States 

Summary 
Office, 

(Washington,  D.C. :   U.S.  Government  Printing 
1973)  p.  1-263. 

C.   EDUCATION 


Langdon 's  population  had  higher  educational  attainments 
than  did  Conrad's  population  or  the  U.S.  population  as 
a  whole.   There  were  a  great  many  more  respondents  to  the 
Household  Survey  in  Langdon  with  some  college  or  a  college 
degree  than  one  would  expect  if  one  applied  United  States 
or  North  Dakota  averages  to  the  Langdon  population.   Table 
7  contrasts  educational  attainments  of  Langdon  residents 
with  those  of  the  populations  of  Conrad,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  of  the  United  States.   Table  8,  which  compares 


educational  attainments  of  household  heads  in  Langdon, 
Conrad,  and  the  United  States  further  illustrates  the 
relatively  high  level  of  formal  education  attained  by 
Langdon  residents. 


TABLE  7 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENTS  (HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED) 
LANGDON,  CONRAD,  NORTH  DAKOTA,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 


Highest  Educational 

Percentage  of 

Residents 

Level  Ccnpleted 

I^angdon 

Conrad 

North 
Datota'^ 

Unitpd 
States^ 

Less  than  High  School 
Graduation 

17.3 

25.0 

49.7 

47.7 

High  School  Graduate 

29.2 

38.8 

27.6 

31.1 

Sane  College 

24.4 

18.1 

14.3 

10.6 

College  Graduate 

23.2 

6.9 

5.2 

6.1 

Seme  Graduate  School 
Mvanced  Degree 

4.2 
0.6 

4.4  7 

2.5  3 

3.2 

4.6 

Vocational-Technical  School 

1.2 

4.4 



TOTAL^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tiiucational  attainments  for  household  heads  and  spouses  in  Langdon 
and  ODnradare  presented.  Data  for  the  United  States  and  I>Jorth 
Dakota  are  presented  for  persons  25  and  over  only.  Because  of  the 
method  of  data  analysis  for  the  Ifousehold  Siorvey,  it  was  not  possible 
to  present  data  for  persons  25  and  over  only.  Sane  household  heads 
and  spouses  were  under  25,  but  only  5  listed  his/her  occupation  as 
"student",  so  the  rest  were  assumed  to  have  ccnpleted  their  educations. 
As  a  result  of  the  procedure  of  including  only  household  heads  and 
spouses  in  this  analysis,  sane  housdiold  marbers  over  25  (6  persons 
in  Langdon,  1  person  in  Conrad)  were  left  out  of  the  camnunity 
data  presented  here. 

Totals  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population: 
Characteristics  of  the  Population,  United  States  Sumnary  (Washington, 
D.C. :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  1-494. 


TABLE    8 

EDUCATION/^L   ATTAINMENTS    OF    HOUSEHOLD    HEADS 

(HIGHEST    GRADE   COMPLETED) 

LANGDOK,    CONRAD,    AND   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Highest  Educational 
Level  Ccnpleted 


Less  than  Hii^  Schoo].  Graduation 
High  School  Graduate    (4  years) 
Sane  College 
College  Graduate 
Sane  Graduate  vSchool 
Advanced  Degree 
Vocational-Technical  School 

TOTAL^ 


Langdon 

Conrad 

IMitei 
States 

23.9 

29.9 

39.1 

23.9 

33.3 

32.7 

18.5 

14.9 

13.1 

25.0 

6.9    1 

G.5 

4.6 

.      15.1 

1.1 

3.4    J 

1.0 

6.9 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


^Tbtals  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding. 

Source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Incane:  Household 
^toney  Incore  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and  Econanic  Character- 
istics of  Itousdiolds    (Washington,  D.C. ;     U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,   1974),  p.   7. 


D.       OCCUPATION    ?J;D    INDUSTRY 

Only  one  of   the   Langdon   household  heads    interviewed   in   the 
Household   Survey  was   unemployed.      Several    (10)    were   of 
retirement   age,    and   nearly   all    (9)    of   these  were   actually 
retired.      The  occupation  group  with  most  members  was   the 
professional,    technical,    and   kindred   group,   with    30.4 
percent  of   the   household   heads.      The   second  most   frequently 
mentioned   occupation  v^as  managers    (except   farm)    with    13 
percent  of   the  respondents.      These   two   categories    included 
a  much   higher   proportion  of   residents    in  Langdon   than   for 
the  U.S.    population   as   a  whole.      In   the   U.S.    population, 
professionals   comprise   only   14   percent  of   the   employed 
persons    14   years   old   and   over,   while  m.anagers   comprise 
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2 
only  7.9  percent  of  the  employed  population.    These  pro- 
portions are  roughly  half  of  their  value  for  the  Langdon 
population.   Table  9  shows  employment  by  occupation  for 
Langdon  residents. 

TABLE  9 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  LANGDON  HOUSEHOLD  HEADS 


Percentage  of 

Occupation  Household  Heads 

Professional,  technical,  kindred  30.4 

Managerial  13.0 

Sales  5.4 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  kindred  12.0 

Clerical  and  kindred  7.6 

Operatives  except  transport  2.2 

Transport  equipment  operatives  1 . 1 

Laborers  except  farm  1 . 1 

Farmers,  farm  foremen,  farm  laborers  3.3 

Service  workers,  except  private  households  7.6 

Private  household  workers  1.1 

Retired  9.8 

AiEnQed  services  4.3 

Unemployed  1.1 


TOTAL  100.0 


Of  the  household  heads  who  have  lived  in  Langdon  fewer 
than  5  years,  the  majority  (53  percent)  indicated  a 
professional  or  technical  occupation.   In  fact,  these 
newer  residents  represented  88  percent  of  all  professional 
and  technical  employment  in  Langdon.   Apparently  the 
missile  site  development  resulted  in  an  influx  of  profess- 
ionals to  the  community.   Professionals  are  generally  more 
highly  paid  than  many  other  occupation  groups ,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  household  income  data  for  Langdon.   Of  the 
professionals  interviewed  6  6.  G  percent  had  fcimily  incomes 
of  $16,000  or  more. 


2 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  of  Population; 

Characteristics  of  the  Population,  United  States  Summary 

(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.    Government  Printing  Office,  1973), 

pp.  1-718,  1-719. 
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It  is  usually  beneficial  for  a  community  to  attract  people 
with  professional  and  managerial  skills.   These  people 
can  frequently  provide  the  community  with  leadership  and 
ability  to  deal  v/ith  the  problems  it  may  face  in  coping 
with  change.   As  growth  occurs,  old  institutions  are  often 
put  under  severe  strain,  and  a  community  which  has  not 
changed  in  many  years  can  find  itself  unable  to  make  necessary 
adjustments.   Sometim.es,  the  talent  and  commitment  to 
deal  with  t!ie  problems  competently  can  be  found  among  the 
newcomers — usually  the  professional  and  managerial  groups. 
Apparently  this  has  happened  in  Langdon.   This  will  be 
discussed  further  in  the  section  on  attitudes  of  residents 
toward  the  growth  that  has  occurred  there  and  in  the  last 
section  of  this  report  which  discusses  the  findings  of 
the  Community  Survey . 

Of  the  employed  household  heads  in  Langdon,  the  largest 
proportion  (24.4  percent)  worked  in  the  retail  trade 
industry,  and  the  second  greatest  num±ier  (14.6  percent) 
v;as  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry.   Table  10 
shows  the  distribution  of  employed  household  heads  by 
industry. 

TABLE  10 

INDUSTRY  OF  EMPLOYED  HOUSEHOLD  HEADS^ 
LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Percentage  of 

Industry  Household  Heads 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fisheries  4.9 

Construction  3.7 

Manufacturing  14.6 

Transportation,  Communications,  Utilities  11.0 

Retail  Trade  24.4 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  4.9 

Personal  Services  6.1 

Health  and  Recreation  1 . 2 

Professional  and  Educational  Services  12.2 

Public  Administration  2.4 

Armed  Forces  12.2 

Other  2.4 


TOTAL  100.0 


Retired  and  unemployed  persons  are  not  included. 
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Nearly  37  percent  of  the  spouses  of  Langdon's  household 
heads  had  jobs  outside  the  home,  and  9.8  percent  of  the 
households  included  other  working  members.^   The  degree  of 
labor  force  participation  by  secondary  workers  in  Langdon 
was  similar  to  that  of  Conrad  residents   and  to  that  of 
long  time  residents  in  most  currently  affected  study 
communities. 

The  spouses  in  Langdon  who  worked  outside  the  home  were 
most  frequently  professional  or  technical  workers  (38.6 
percent),  25  percent  were  sales  workers,  25  percent  were 
clerical  workers,  14  percent  had  managerial  occupations, 
and  the  rest  were  service  or  private  household  workers. 
Table  11  shows  the  distribution  of  these  workers  by 
industry. 


TABLE  11 

INDUSTRY  OF  EMPLOYED  SPOUSES 
LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Percentage  of 

Industry  Working  Spouses 

Transportation,  Communications,  Public 

Utilities  7.1 

Retail  Trade  32.1 

Personal  Services  7.1 

Health  and  Recreation  14.3 

Professional  and  Educational  Services  32.1 

Armed  Forces  3  .  6 

Other  3.6 


TOTAL^  100.0 


Totals  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding. 


E .   INCOME 

Household  income  for  Langdon  residents  was  generally  higher 
than  for  the  United  States.   The  median  annual  household 


3 
Spouses  indicating  "retired"  as  an  occupation  v^ere  not 

included  in  this  discussion. 
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4 
incoire  for  the  nation  was  $10,512  in  1973  ,  and  the  median 

household  income  for  Langdon  residents  was  $13,545  in 

1975.^   Most  responses  to  the  question  about  household 

income  clustered  in  the  middle  income  categories.   Table 

12  shows  Langdon  household  incomes  by  category  and  compares 

them  with  U.S.  incomes  for  similar  categories. 

TABLE  12 

ANNUAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 
LANGDON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Income  Category  Percentage  of  Households 


Less  than  $4,000 

$4,000-$5,999 

$6,000-$7,999 

$8,000-$9,999 

$10,000-$11,999 

$12,000-$14,999 

$15,000-$24,999^ 

$25,000  and  over^ 

No  Response 

TOTAL  100.0     100.0 


United, 
States" 

Langdon 

5.4 

17.5 

4.3 

10.4 

7.6 

9.9 

10.9 

9.7 

9.8 

9.7 

12.0 

12.9 

28.2 

22.1 

16.4 

7.8 

5.4 



Income  data  for  the  Household  Survey  v/ere  collected  for 
$2,000  intervals.   These  categories  do  not  match  published 
U.S.  Census  income  categories  exactly.   The  $12,000- 
$14,999  category  is  a  census  category  which  corresponds 
to  the  $12,000-$13,999  category  in  the  Household  Survey. 
The  $15,000-$24,999  category  is  a  census  category 
corresponding  to  five  Household  Survey  categories  including 
incomes  between  $14,000  and  $23,9  99.   The  $25,000  and  over 
category  is  a  census  category  which  corresponds  to  nine 
Household  Survey  categories  including  incomes  of  $24,000  and 
over. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Income:  Household  Money 
Income  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic  Charac- 


teristics  of  Households 
Printing  Office,  1974), 

(Washington 
p.  14. 

,  D.C. 

. :  U.S.  Government 

4 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Income:  Household 

Money  Income  in  1973  and  Selected  Social  and  Economic 

Characteristics  of  Households  (Washington,  D.C:   U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  r5'7 4 )  ,  p .  1 . 

5 
Median  income  was  determined  for  households  reporting 

incomes.   Those  households  not  reporting  incomes  were 

not  included. 
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Newer  residents  (five  years  or  less)  tended  to  have  higher 
incomes  than  did  long  time  res  .dents.   More  than  half 
(53.5  percent)  of  the  newer  rer.idents  had  incomes  of 
$14,000  per  year  or  more,  and  41.9  percent  of  the  long 
time  residents  had  annual  incomes  of  $14,000  or  more. 
Table  13  compares  annual  incomes  of  newer  residents  with 
those  of  long  time  residents  in  Langdon. 

TAP.LE  13 

ANNUAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

NEWER  RESIDENTS  VS.  LONG  TIME  RESIDENTS 

LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Income  Category  Percentage  of  Households 


Less  than  $4,000 

$4,000-$5,999 

$6,000-$7,999 

$8,000-$9,999 

$10,000-$11,999 

$12,000-$13,999 

$14,000-$23,999 

$24,000  or  more 

TOTAL^  100.0         100.0 


Newer 

Long  Time 

Residents 

Residents 

2.3 

9.3 

2.3 

7.0 

7.0 

9.3 

14.0 

9.3 

4.7 

14.0 

16.3 

9.3 

34.9 

25.6 

18.6 

16.3 

^Totals  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding. 


Respondents  to  the  Household  Survey  in  Langdon  were  asked 
questions  about  their  household  expenditures,  how  much 
they  spent  on  various  goods  and  services ,  and  how  much  of 
their  spending  was  done  locally  (within  Langdon) .   The 
ratio  of  total  household  expenditures  plus  savings  to 
gross  household  income  was  .67  in  Langdon.   The  income 
unaccounted  for  by  expenditures  and  savings  is  composed 
of  personal  income  taxes,  social  security  taxes,  other 
payroll  deductions  not  included  in  expenditures,  and  any 
vmder estimation  of  expenditures  by  the  respondent.   The 
ratio  of  local  to  total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  savings) 
was  .64  in  Langdon.   In  other  words,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
Langdon  residents'  total  expenditures  were  made  locally. 
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This  is  not  too  surprising,  since  small  communities  rarely 
provide  a  great  deal  of  choice  in  most  goods  and  services. 
Residents  of  such  communities  frequently  make  purchases, 
especially  major  ones,  in  larger  tovms  where  more  choice 
is  available.   Table  14  shows  average  monthly  expenditures 
by  category  for  Langdon  residents. 


TABLE  14 

AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENDITURES  BY  CATEGORY 
LAJIGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Expenditure  Category 

Housing 

Utilities 

Automobile  payments  and 
service 

Insurance  and  Medical 

Groceries 

Amusement,  Travel  and  Other 

TOTAL^ 


Average 
Monthly 
Expenditures 

Average 

Local 
Monthly 
Expenditures 

$   133.20 

$   133.20 

59.32 

b 

104.02 

67.65 

51.53 

13.76 

122.38 

112.12 

140.52 

78.86 

$   647.97 

$   415.84 

Adding  the  means  for  the  individual  expenditure  categories 
together  will  not  result  in  the  totals  shown.   The  totals 
shown  are  means  calculated  from  ungrouped  data  and  are 
therefore  more  accurate  than  means  derived  by  adding 
the  individual  means. 

Utilities  expenditures  were  assumed  to  be  nonlocal. 


IV.   RESIDENTS'  PLANS  FOR  STAYING  IN  THE  AREA 


In  the  post-impact  communities,  respondents  were  asked 
about  their  plans  for  staying  in  the  area.   In  Langdon 
most  respondents  (54  percent)  indicated  an  intent  to  settle 
there,  while  almost  21  percent  said  they  would  stay  as 
long  as  work  was  available,  and  19  percent  indicated  they 
would  leave  immediately. 
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Of  the  17  respondents  who  said  they  were  going  to  leave 
immediately,  all  were  newer  residents  (5  years  or  fewer). 
Only  11.6  percent  of  the  newer  residents  interviewed 
intended  to  settle  there,  but  39.5  percent  said  they  would 
stay  as  long  as  work  was  available.   Of  the  newer  residents, 
7  4  percent  indicated  they  would  either  leave  immediately 
or  would  stay  contingent  on  work  availability.   Interestingly, 
nearly  all  (94  percent)  of  those  who  said  they  would  leave 
immediately  were  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
or  were  armed  services  personnel. 

Answers  to  the  question  about  plans  for  staying  in  the 
area  did  not  differ  significantly  among  residents  of  the 
pre-impact  communities  and  long  time  residents  of  the 
post- impact  and  currently  affected  communities.   It  appears 
then,  that  original  residents  of  these  communities,  while 
some  of  them  may  have  been  unhappy  about  the  presence  of 
construction  projects,  were  not  so  unhappy  as  to  break 
their  community  ties  and  leave.   By  far  the  majority  of 
these  residents  indicated  that  they  planned  to  settle  in 
the  area. 


V.   COMMUNITY  INTEGRATION 

Respondents  to  the  Household  Survey  were  asked  where  they 
met  their  best  friends  in  the  area.   Answers  to  this 
question  were  analyzed  by  length  of  residence  in  the 
community.   In  communities  which  have  experienced  sudden 
growth,  newcom.ers  tend  to  rely  heavily  on  work,  bars, 
and  their  neighborhoods  for  social  contact,  while  long 
time  residents  rely  more  on  church  and  clubs.   In  Langdon, 
newer  residents  tended  to  rely  more  on  work  for  social 
contacts  than  did  long  time  residents,  but  the  other 
components  of  the  pattern,  i.e.,  more  reliance  on  bars 
and  neighborhoods  and  less  on  church  and  clubs,  were 
missing.   Table  15  shows  sources  of  social  contact  for 
newer  residents  and  long  time  residents  of  Langdon.       ,  _  , 


Nev7er  residents  of  Langdon  depended  ir!oreon_j!iQrk-- and — ^  1  ^Oj  '^P 
recreation  activities  and  fess~"on~t?HrsY^ndrelatives  for  I  t  ^  ' 
social  contact  than  did  thelbng  time  residents.   Hov/everV 
both  groups  showed  substantial  reliance  on  church  and 
clubs  for  social  contact. 

Responses  to  the  question  about  social  contact  appear 
to  vary  more  according  to  size  of  community  than  according 
to  any  other  variable,  including  community  status  as  pre- 
impact,  post-impact,  or  currently  affected.   Responses  to  the 
question  by  Killdeer  and  Center,  North  Dakota  respondents 
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resembled  each  other  fairly  closely,  and  these  are  the  only 
two  study  communities  with  populations  of  less  than  1000. 
Responses  by  residents  of  Conrad  and  Forsyth,  Montana 
and  Langdon ,  North  Dakota  also  resembled  each  other  closely, 
and  these  communities  have  small  populations  (ranging  in 
size  from  3000  people  to  4000) -   Answers  to  this  question 
by  St.  George  residents  and  by  Green  River,  Reck  Springs, 
and  Colstrip  long  time  residents  differed  significantly 
from  those  in  the  smaller  communities,  one  major  difference 
being  that  respondents  in  the  larger  communities  and  in 
Colstrip  relied  more  heavily  on  work  for  social  contact 
than  did  residents  of  the  sm.aller  communities.   It  appears, 
then,  that  community  status  as  pre-impact,  post-im.pact , 
or  currently  affected  influences  the  socializing  patterns 
of  residents  less  than  does  community  size. 


TABLE  15 

SOURCES  OF  SOCIAI,  CONTACT 
LANGDON  RESIDENTS 


Percentage 

of  Residents 

Newer 

Long  Time 

Source 

Residents 

Residents 

(5  years 

(more  than 

or  less) 

5  years) 

Work 

69.8 

38.8 

Church 

20.9 

22.4 

Bars 

18.6 

10.2 

Clubs  and  Community  Activities 

44.2 

36.7 

Recreation 

20.9 

12.2 

Relatives 

9.3 

18.4 

Neighborhood 

48.8 

42.9 

School 

2.3 

16.3 

Other 

4.1 

Respondents  were  asked  to  list  the  three  most  important 
sources  of  social  contact,  so  percentages  add  to  more 
than  100.0  percent. 
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VI.   SATISFACTION  WITH  SERVICES 

Respondents  to  the  Household  Survey  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  community 
facilities,  including  law  enforcement,  fire  protection, 
utilities,  garbage  collection,  streets  and  roads,  medical 
services,  entertainment,  shopping  facilities,  schools, 
and  housing.   The  data  on  satisfaction  with  services  can 
be  compared  with  the  data  collected  on  capital  facilities 
(included  in  the  Appendix)  in  order  to  determine  whether 
respondents'  perceptions  of  the  adequacy  of  services 
accord  with  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
service.   This  can  provide  a  measure  of  the  respondents' 
satisfaction  with  living  in  the  community. 

In  Langdon,  as  in  most  currently  affected  communities, 
newer  residents  exhibited  a  pattern  of  being  somewhat  more 
critical  of  community  services  than  did  long  time  residents. 
Those  services  for  which  significantly  more  dissatisfaction 
was  indicated  by  newer  residents  included  streets  and  roads, 
sewer  service,  medical  services,  entertainment,  shopping 
facilities  and  housing  quality.   Many  of  these  services 
were  ones  to  which  the  new  population  m.ay  have  had  more 
exposure  than  long  time  residents — i.e.,  people  who  have 
lived  in  several  towns  or  cities  would  be  more  aware  of 
opportunities  for  entertainment  and  shopping  and  more  con- 
scious of  quality  in  medical  services  and  housing  than 
persons  without  exposure  to  living  in  different  places. 
See  Table  16  for  comparisons  between  newer  and  long  time 
residents  on  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with  services. 

In  general,  most  residents  v;ere  satisfied  with  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  water  supply,  sewer  service,  garbage 
collection,  and  schools.   In  fact,  the  v/ater  and  sewer 
systems  and  the  police  department  were  inadequate  by  most 
standards,  but  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  schools, 
the  fire  department,  and  health  facilities  were  adequate. 

Analysis  of  responses  to  this  question  about  services 
does  not  reveal  marked  dissatisfaction  with  living  in 
Langdon  by  either  newer  residents  or  long  time  residents. 
Respondents  in  Langdon  evidenced  more  satisfaction  with 
services  in  general  than  did  the  respondents  in  any  of  the 
currently  affected  communities. 

Answers  on  satisfaction  with  community  services  were 
analyzed  according  to  household  income  and  occupation 
and  education  of  household  head.   The  more  formal  educa- 
tion achieved  by  the  head,  the  more  likely  the  respondent 
was  to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  services.   Respondents 
in  households  where  the  head  had  at  least  a  college  degree 
gave  "very  satisfied"  or  "satisfied"  answers  65.8  percent 
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TABLE  16 


SATISFACTION/DISSATISFACTION  WITH 

COMKUNITY  FACILITIES 

LANGDON  RESIDENTS^ 


Percentage 

of  Residents 

Service 

Newer 
Residents 

Long  Time 
Residents 

Law  Enforcement: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied  ^ 
(or  No  Service) 

55.9 
20.6 

52.6 
22.8 

Fixe  Protection: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

58.8 
5.9 

96.5 

Vfater: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

67.6 
26.5 

73.7 
21.1 

Sewer: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

64.7 
32.4 

78.9 
12.2 

Garbage  Ctollection: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

100.0 

94.7 

Streets  and  Roads: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

41.2 
50.0 

56.1 
35.1 

Mpriical  Services: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

55.9 
23.5 

84.2 
7.0 

Entertainment: 

Satisfied 
Dissati  sf ied 
(or  No  Service) 

23.5 
61.8 

54.4 
28.1 

Shopping: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

41.2 
50.0 

75.4 
15.8 

Schools: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

44.1 
11.8 

82.5 
1.8 

Housing 
Availability: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

50.0 
44.1 

50.0 
42.1 

Housing  Qviality: 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
(or  No  Service) 

44.1 
41.2 

50.9 
21.1 

^Totals  of  "satisfied"  and  "dissatisfied"  categories  will  not 
usually  add  to  100.0  percent  because  some  respondents  answered 
"uncertain",  and  those  percentages  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

The  category  "No  Service"  was  included  with  "Dissatisfied"  because 
frequently  the  respondent  indicated  thcare  was  no  service  for  a 
category  when  in  fact  that  service  was  provided.  It  was  felt  that 
this  was  a  measure  of  dissatisfaction  in  those  cases  because  the 
service  would  have  to  be  fairly  poor  for  the  respondent  not  to  knew 
it  was  being  provided. 
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of  the  time  and  answers  indicating  dissatisfaction  34.2 
percent  of  the  time,  while  respondent  households  where 
the  head  had  less  than  a  college  degree  answered  positively 
84.2  percent  of  the  time  and  gave  "dissatisfied"  answers 
only  15.8  percent  of  the  time.^  A  similar  tendency  is 
noticeable  when  analyzing  level  of  satisfaction  according 
to  household  income.   As  household  income  increased, 
the  likelihood  of  more  dissatisfaction  with  services  in- 
creased.  Respondent  households  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$12,000  were  satisfied  81  percent  of  the  time  and  dis- 
satisfied 19  percent  of  the  time,  while  those  with 
annual  incomes  of  $12,000  or  more  were  satisfied  73.4 
percent  of  the  time  and  dissatisfied  26.5  percent  of  the 
time.   All  in  all,  Langdon ' s  residents  seemed  well  satis- 
fied with  community  services,  even  though  a  few  services 
v^re inadequate  or  barely  adequate.   Langdon  did  go  through 
a  period  (during  construction  of  the  ABM  site)  of  severe 
housing,  water,  sewer,  school,  and  health  facilities 
shortages  before  funds  were  available  for  improvement  of 
some  facilities."^   Even  with  expansion  and  improvement, 
there  is  not  now  a  great  deal  of  excess  capacity  in  any 
of  Langdon 's  facilities  and  the  current  population, 
about  4000  persons,  is  only  about  20  percent  less  than  the 
peak  population,  estimated  to  have  been  500  0. 


VII.   HOUSING  PREFERENCES 

Over  6  0  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  in  Langdon 
owned  or  were  buying  their  homes.   The  other  4  0  percent 
were  renters.   Over  half  of  the  respondents  lived  in 
single  family  houses.   Table  17  shows  the  distribution  of 
respondent  households  among  housing  types. 

Most  respondents  (71.4  percent) were  satisfied  with  their 

present  dwellings.   Of  the  dissatisfied  respondents, 

54  percent  lived  in  apartments,  and  almost  all  of  these 


"Uncertain"  responses  were  not  included  for  these  analyses, 
The  intention  was  to  compare  satisfaction  and  dissatis- 
faction ciinong  respondents  according  to  education  and 
income  characteristics  to  determine  if  these  character- 
istics had  a  bearing  on  their  answers. 

Coon,  Randal  C.  ,  Arlen  G.  Leholm,  Norm.an  L.  Dalsted, 
F.  Larry  Leistritz,  and  Thor  A.  Kertsgaard,  "The  Impact 
of  the  ABM  Development  on  the  Langdon  Area,"  North  Dakota 
Farm  Research,  (March-April,  1975). 
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people  said  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  single  family 
houses.   The  apartment  dwellers  were  most  dissatisfied 
with  78  percent  preferring  different  types  of  dwellings, 
while  only  36  percent  of  the  mobile  home  dwellers  indicated 
a  preference  for  a  different  type  of  dwelling. 

When  asked  the  reason  for  not  living  in  the  preferred 
type  of  dwelling,  respondents  most  frequently  answered 
that  it  was  not  available  (50  percent)  or  that  it  was  too 
expensive  (4  2.3  percent). 


TABLE  17 

TYPE  OF  DV7ELLING  LIVED  IN 
LANGDON  RESIDENTS 


Percentage  of 

Dwelling  Type  Households 

Single  Family:   2  bedroom  9.8 

3  bedroom  26.1 

4  bedroom  8 . 7 

5  bedroom  5 . 4 
other  2 . 2 

Duplex,  townhouse,  condominium  1.1 

Apartment  19.6 

Mobile  Home  27.2 


TOTAL^  100.0 


Total  may  not  add  to  100.0  percent  because  of  rounding, 


VIII.   ATTITUDES  OF  RESIDENTS  ABOUT  EFFECTS  OF  PROJECT 

Respondents  who  had  lived  in  Langdon  before  the  m.issile 
site  was  constructed  were  asked  what  their  expectations* 
had  been  with  regard  to  how  the  community  would  change 
when  construction  of  the  site  began.   Responses  to  this 
question  can  generally  be  classed  negative,  positive,  or 
neutral.   Only  19  percent  of  the  responses  were  positive, 
and  all  of  these  related  to  improvements  in  community 
facilities.   Forty- five  percent  of  the  responses  were 
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negative, with  "higher  cost  of  living"  most  frequently 
mentioned  (58  percent  of  negative  responses) ,   Other 
negative  responses  were  related  to  expected  inadequacies 
in  community  facilities.   The  neutral  responses  related 
to  population  growth  and  constituted  3  2.8  percent  of  all 
responses. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  older  respondents  to  have  expected 
negative  effects  m.ore  frequently  than  younger  respondents. 
Nearlv  68  percent  of  the  older  respondents  (4  5  years 
old  and  over) said  they  had  haa  negative  expectations, 
while  only  about  4  5  percent  of  the  respondents  under  the 
age  of  4  5  expected  negative  effects. 

There  was  also  a  tendency  for  lov;er  income  respondents 
to  have  more  negative  expectations  than  higher  income 
respondents.   Respondents  in  households  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $12,000  indicated  negative  expectations  61.5 
percent  of  the  time,  while  those  with  incomes  of  $12,000 
or  over  indicated  negative  expectations  41  percent  of  the 
tim.e . 

Respondents  were  also  asked  whether  the  effects  of  the 
project  met  their  expectations  or  were  better  or  worse 
than  had  been  expected.   Kalf  of  the  respondents  said 
that  the  actual  effects  were  what  they  expected,  24.5 
percent  said  the  effects  were  better  than  they  had  expected, 
and  24.5  percent  said  the  effects  were  worse  than  expected. 

Those  who  said  that  the  actual  effects  were  better  than 
they  had  expected  mentioned  better  community  facilities 
most  frequently  (41.7  percent  of  the  respondents  thinking 
effects  were  better  than  anticipated)  as  one  way  in  which 
the  effects  were  better.   Next  most  frequent  was, "quality 
of  people  arriving".   Most  frequently  mentioned  as  ways 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  missile  project  were  worse 
were,  "inadequate  comm.unity  facilities"  (all  respondents 
thinking  effects  were  worse) ,  and  "increased  cost  of 
living"  (33  percent). 


IX.   METHODOLOGY  AND  PROCEDURES:   COMMUNITY  SURVEY 

Although  the  primary  objectives  of  the  CONSTRUCTION  WORKER 
PROFILE  had  to  do  with  the  gathering  and  processing  of 
large  quantities  of  data  necessary  in  assessing  the  socio- 
economic impacts  of  large-scale  construction  projects, 


8 
Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  two  ways  in  which 

actual  effects  were  better  or  worse,  so  percentages  can 
add  to  more  than  100.0. 
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it  was  felt  that  there  were  important  issues  not  dealt 
with  in  the  Project  and  Household  Surveys  which  warranted 
some  attention.   These  had  to  do  with  the  effects  of 
large  construction  projects  on  individuals  and  on  the 
institutional  and  social  structures  of  their  communities. 
These  questions  are  many  times  more  difficult  than  most 
of  the  descriptive  and  simple  analytic  problems  dealt 
with  in  the  Project  and  Household  Surveys.   However,  compre- 
hensive theoretical  models  to  deal  with  these  phenomena 
are  so  highly  generalized  as  to  be  of  little  guidance. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  relevant  empirical  literature 
is  more  a  collection  of  case  studies  then  a  generalized 
set  of  hypotheses  and  quantified  relationships  that  would 
help  assess  the  social  effects  of  rapid  growth  on  indivi- 
duals and  groups. 

Although  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  task  were 
apparent,  it  was  felt  that  these  questions  were  sufficiently 
important  that  a  modest  effort  be  made  in  each  of  three 
communities  to  assess  the  personal  and  social  consequences 
of  construction  activity.   Center  and  Langdon ,  North  Dakota 
and  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming  were  the  communities  included 
in  this  section  of  the  study.   Reports  on  the  Community 
Survey  findings  for  Center  and  Rock  Springs  appear  in 
the  community  reports  for  those  towns. 

Ethnographic  methods  of  direct  and  participant  observation 
were  utilized  by  field  researchers.   A  social  scientist  lived 
in  Langdon  for  about  2  weeks,  and,  in  the  course  of  living 
there,  used  community  facilities,  met  residents,  and 
conducted  informal  interviews.   Use  was  made  of  available 
written  materials  from  the  community,  including  institu- 
tional records  (e.g.,  arrest  reports,  welfare  caseloads, 
city  budgets,  etc.),  daily  newspapers,  telephone  direc- 
tories, and  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  promotional 
material.   Secondary  resources,  primarily  U.S.  Census 
information,  previous  research  reports,  planning  documents, 
and  other  governmental  documents  were  also  helpful. 

The  people  living  in  the  communty  from  whom  information 
was  sought  included  newcomers  to  the  community,  long  time 
residents,  and  institutional  representatives  (i.e.,  persons 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  government,  education, 
social  services,  business,  religion,  and  recreation). 
These  individuals  were  questioned  with  respect  to  social 
changes  (i.e.,  changes  in  the  forms  and  patterns  of  social 
life)  and  cultural  changes  (i.e.,  changes  in  the  content 
of  social  life--the  beliefs,  norms,  and  values  of  the 
community) .   The  methods  used  to  obtain  information 
combined  the  loose  structure  of  ethnography  with  the  more 
rigid  structure  of  traditional  survey  techniques  appropriate 
to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  being  investigated. 
Without  some  consistent  use  of  structured  questionnaires. 
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it  was  felt  that  little  more  could  be  gained  than  the 
researchers'  impressions  of  what  was  happening  to  the 
community  and  itu  residents.   Copies  of  both  the  Individual 
Interview  Schedule  and  the  Institutional  Representative 
Interview  Schedule  are  in  the  Appendix. 

This  section  of  the  Community  Report  for  Langdon  will 
discuss  first  the  history  and  sociological  profile  of  the 
town.   A  discussion  of  the  ABM  construction  project  will 
follow;   and  finally  the  im.pacts  of  the  project  on  persons 
and  institutions  and  their  responses  will  be  reported. 


X.   COMIWNITY  HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  PROFILE 

A.   HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  history  of  Langdon,  North  Dakota  goes  back  almost  one 
hundred  years  to  its  designation  as  the  county  seat  of 
Cavalier  County  in  1884.   A  post  office  was  established 
there  the  following  year,  and  the  railroad  began  serving 
the  town  in  1887.   The  village  was  incorporated  in  1888. 

Langdon  very  quickly  became  the  economic  center  of  the  _ 
region,  providing  the  commercial  and  governmental  services 
for  the  county  and  serving  as  an  agricultural  center  for 
the  surrounding  area- -a  rich  v/heat  producing  region.   Today, 
with  a  population  of  4000,  Langdon  is  the  center  of 
activity  centering  around  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  base 
there,  but  it  still  prides  itself  on  being  the  "Durham 
Capitol  of  the  World".   A  town  motto,  "To  Feed  and  Protect" 
summarizes  nicely  the  dual^^f unctions  of  the  community 
and  its  present  character. - 

Langdon 's  role  as  the  center  of  county  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental activity  is  revealed  in  its  increasing  dominance 
in  the  county's  population  statistics:   since  1940  the 
county's  population  has  been  steadily  declining,  whereas 
that  of  Langdon  has  steadily  grown.   In  1940,  the  town 
included  11  percent  of  the  county  population  (1546  out  of 
13,923),  but  now  includes  more  than  one -fourth  of  the  county's 
population. 10 


At  the  time  this  report  was  being  prepared,  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  considering  closing  the  ABM  Base  at  Langdon.   This 
report  focuses  on  the  situation  in  Langdon  during  the 
summer  of  197  5,  the  period  during  which  the  Community 
Survey  took  place. 

Charles  Gathers  and  Associates,  Langdon,  North  Dakota: 
Comprehensive  Plan,  March,  1971,  pp.  26,27. 
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B.   SOCIOLOGICAL  PROFILE 

1.   Cultural  Definitions 

Culturally,  Langdon  is  both  homogeneous  and  traditional. 
The  area  was  settled  by  German  and  Scandinavian  farmers 
who  had  moved  west  from  Minnesota;   these  people  were  close 
to  the  land  and  .steeped  in  the  traditions  cf  the  Protestant 
Ethic  and  the  values  of  free  enterprise  and  capitalism. 

The  community  today  remains  tied  to  those  roots .   Farms 
and  houses  are  referred  to  by  the  nam.es  of  the  original 
owners.   Thus,  the  "Mooney  Farm"  on  the  edge  of  town, 
which  was  homesteaded  by  Mr.  Mooney,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  and  the  founder  of  the  bank,  is  still  referred 
to  by  his  name,  although  it  has  been  owned  by  its  present 
occupant  for  many  years  and  has  probably  had  other  owners 
in  between. 

The  successful  farmers  who  own  the  rich  wheat  land  are 
proud  of  their  wealth.   Concern  about  wealth  is  exceeded 
only  by  concern  about  modesty;   there  is  a  pride  about 
accumulating  property  and  money,  but  ostentatiousness  is 
completely  absent.   Wiat  conspicuous  consumption  exists 
is  usually  restricted  to  the  farm.   A  farmer  may  buy  a 
$30,000  tractor  with  a  handful  of  cash  and  then  drive 
away  in  an  old  beat-up  car.   Thus  the  upper  socio-economic 
class  is  visually  indistinguishable  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.   Of  course,  everyone  appears  to  know  about 
everyone  else  (at  least  among  the  oldtimers) ,  so  that 
individual  wealth  is  known  and  there  is  no  need  to  show  it. 
The  point  is  not  that  Langdon  is  filled  with  millionaires, 
but  that  it  seems  that  as  much  effort  is  expended  in  not 
demonstrating  that  wealth  (in  forms  of  dress  and  material 
goods)  as  is  expended  by  m.any  urbanites  in  trying  to  show 
their  socio-economic  status. 

The  churches  play  a  significant  role  in  the  life  of  the 
community.   Large  Methodist  and  Lutheran  congregations 
exist,  and  many  social  and  other  community  activities 
center  around  the  various  churches.  "Church"  serves  at 
least  two  important  social  functions: 

1)  in  a  town  with  no  racial  or  varied  ethnic  minority 
groups,  denomination  is  a  chief  factor  in  differentiating 
social  status;   and 

2)  most  social  activities  center  around  the  church.   Card 
parties,  dinners,  socials,  and  even  meeting  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex,  frequently  take  place  at  church  functions. 
When  asked  about  the  increase  of  entertainment  activities 
since  the  boom,  many  people  would  answer  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  now  that  there  are  more  churches  in 
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the  conununity. 

Sex  roles  and  sexual  mores  are  quite  traditional.   During 
discussions  of  moral  conditions  during  the  boom  period, 
many  residerts  implied  they  were  not  aware  of  marital 
infidelity  or  sexual  prom.iscuity .   Although  the  implica- 
tions were  that  such  activities  existed,  and  had  for  some 
time,  no  one  would  discuss  the  subject  openly.   It  seemed 
much  more  a  matter  of  "scandal"  in  the  Victorian  sense  than 
a  condition  of  immorality  or  decadence. 

Each  night,  when  the  movie  theatre  closes,  the  street  is 
literally  filled  with  teenagers  "dragging  Main  Street" 
(as  they  did  in  the  1950 's),  riding  in  cars,  singly  or  in 
groups,  up  and  down  the  three  or  four  blocks  that  constitute 
the  business  district.   Drugs  are  available,  but  a  major 
traffic  in  beer  for  underage  youth  exists.   Adults  seem 
less  concerned  about  the  "beer-drops"  (they  know  where  the 
pickups  are  made)  since  becoming  aware  of  the  greater  dangers 
of  drugs. 

The  general  impression  given  by  the  town  is  one  of  tradi- 
tional small  townness,  definitely  not  urban,  and  yet  just 
as  certainly  not  rural.   l-Thile  the  town  is  closely  tied, 
economically  and  socially,  to  the  surrounding  land,  it  is 
culturally  and  institutionally  nore  diverse  than  a  rural 
settlement.   It  appears  to  embody  the  conservatism,  stabi- 
lity, and  traditions  of  classic  small  town  America. 


2.   Institutional  Patterns 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  project,  the  town 
of  Langdon  was  the  commercial  conter  for  a  rich  agricultural 
region.   The  economy  centered  around  farming  and  the  needs 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  economic  situation  was  healthy. 
Main  Street  businesses  carried  on  in  a  routine  way,  owned 
mostly  by  business  people  who  had  been  there  for  some  time. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  not  a  particularly  active  body. 

Local  government  functioned  on  an  informal  level;   the 
city  commissioners  met  only  once  a  month  and  dealt  with  only 
routine  matters.   City  government  was  located  in  cramped 
headquarters.   Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  project, 
the  town  had  elected  a  younger,  more  progressive  group  of 
city  commissioners  who  began  the  modernization  of  city 
government.   As  an  illustration  of  the  pre-impact  city 
government,   the  police  department  had  one  full  time 
employee  and  functioned  on  a  rather  nonprofessional  basis. 
In  fact,  no  police  records  were  kept.   Fire  protection  was 
provided  by  a  volunteer  department  with  two  puri\per  trucks. 
The  school  system, too, had  made  a  change  just  before  the 
project  began  in  that  it  had  begun  construction  of  a  high 
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school  addition  to  absorb  students  from  the  Catholic 
high  school  which  had  just  closed.   The  small  county  welfare 
department  was  ptrforming  basic  functions  such  as  providing 
financial  assistance  and  counseling.   The  six  churches  had 
always  been  a  vital  part  of  the  community  and  were  regarded 
as  doing  an  adequate  job  at  the  time. 


XI.   PROJECT  HISTORY 

A.   BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  role  of  the  military  in  the  Langdon  area  began  with 
the  installation  of  Minuteman  I  missile  sites  in  the  early 
1960 's.   In  the  mid-sixties,  Minuteman  II  sites  were 
developed.   Neither  of  these  first  two  projects  made 
much  of  an  impact  on  the  area.   The  construction  project 
with  which  this  study  is  concerned   involved  the  installation 
of  Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  sites  at  several  loca- 
tions near  Langdon.   The  project  was  announced  in  the  area 
in  late  1969,  and  construction  began  the  following  spring. 
Two  major  sites  and  four  smaller  ones  make  up  the  ABM 
network  around  Langdon.   The  two  larger  sites  are  at 
Nekoma,  11  miles  south  of  Langdon,  where  the  missile  site 
radar  was  placed,  and  at  Concrete,  23  miles  east  of  Langdon, 
where  the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  facilities  were  located. 

As  with  energy-related  projects,  the  ABM  projects  involved 
a  large  construction  vrork  force  at  the  site  for  a  few 
years,  followed  by  a  smaller  permanent  operating  force, 
in  this  case  a  military  crew  on  military  bases.   At  its 
peak  period  in  1972,  the  $500  million  project  involved 
4000  construction  workers.   With  no  other  major  population 
center  for  many  miles,  Langdon  experienced  the  greatest 
population  influx,  with  all  its  benefits  and  problems. 
Vvhile  several  small  communities  received  influxes  of  up 
to  a  few  hundred  residents,  Langdon  absorbed  a  few  thousand 
persons . 

For  the  1970  census,  Langdon  was  recorded  as  having  a 
population  of  2174.   The  town  grew  to  a  peak  population 
estimated  at  5000  in  1972,  which  has  now  dropped  to  an 
estimated  400C.   A  special  census  in  1973  showed  a  population 
of  3  957.   A  new  Minuteman  site-hardening  project,  which  began 
in  the  summer  of  1975,  was  expected  to  delay,  at  least  for 
a  while,  the  continued  population  decline,  as  the  project 
will  bring  about  300  households  to  the  area.   When  the 
ABM  construction  was  completed  in  early  1974 ,  the  bases 
were  turned  over  to  a  2000  person  operating  crew,  about 
600  of  whom  were  military  personnel.   This  operating 
crew  is  reportedly  stablizing  at  about  1300  persons. 
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B.   PROJECT  ENTRY 

The  overall  impression  gained  about  the  v/ay  this  project 
entered  the  community  is  that  the  contractors  and  military 
officials  tried  harder  to  v;ork  with  the  comjnunity  than 
did  contractors  and  energy  companies  on  some  other  projects 
in  other  areas.   The  respondents  to  the  Institutional  and 
Individual  surveys  were  certainly  more  favorable  in  their 
evaluation  of  the  project  officials  than  respondents  in 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  for  example.   In  Langdon ,  half  of 
the  institutional  representatives  interviewed  said  the 
information  the  community  received  was  adequate  and  timely, 
while  37  percent  said  it  was  not.   Two-thirds  of  them 
thought  that  the  contractors  dealt  fairly  with  the  community, 
with  only  17  percent  dissenting. 

The  main  problem  seem.ed  to  be  the  very  short  warning  given 
the  community:   the  mayor,  for  instance,  first  heard  of 
the  project  in  October  1969,  a  mere  five  or  six  months  before 
construction  was  scheduled  to  begin.   It  must  also  be 
remem.bered  that  the  spring  during  which  the  project  started 
was  the  spring  of  the  first  Earth  Day  celebrations  across 
the  nation,  and  words  like,  "impact,"  were  still  foreign 
to  most  people. 

Military  personnel  were  working  on  an  impact  report  during 
this  time  and  had  promised  it  to  the  community.   The  report, 
however,  took  longer  than  had  been  promised,  and  this  delay 
held  up  officials  trying  to  utilize  it  in  their  efforts 
to  m.anage  growth.   In  the  meantime,  inaccurate  information 
circulated,  and  officials  had  no  solid  basis  for  planning. 
Some  respondents  said  that  the  information  was  there  if 
one  wanted  to  use  it  (implying  that  town  officials  did 
not  want  to  use  it) ,  while  others  said  construction 
comipanies  and  the  military  were  giving  the  town  inaccurate 
information.   The  military  is  said  to  have  led  people  to 
believe  that  the  newcomers  would  be  distributed  over  a 
wider  area,  although  local  people  sensed  they  would  be 
attracted  to  Langdon  because  it  was  the  center  of  commerce 
and  had  better  public  facilities  than  other  towns  in  the 
area. 

Some  of  the  construction  companies  did  contact  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  tried  to  keep  them  abreast  of  developments, 
as,  for  example,  when  they  cleared  with  the  Chamber  their 
decision  to  open  a  store  on  the  missile  base.   At  the  same 
time,  it  was  reported  that  other  companies  tried  to  force 
changes  on  the  city  corrur.issioners   and  also  showed  no 
concern  for  the  problems  of  incoming  families  and  their 
children. 
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XII.   IMPACTS  AMD  RESPONSES 

A.   INSTITUTIONAL  IMPACTS  AND  RESPONSES 

1.   Government 

Local  government  in  Langdon,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
ABM  project,  was  seen  by  respondents  to  the  surveys  as 
doing  an  adequate  job  in  most  respects,  but  clearly  was 
in  no  position  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  suddenly  doubled 
population.   Problems  faced  by  the  local  government 
included  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  and  wastewater 
systems,  streets  and  roads,  law  enforcement,  and  planning 
and  zoning.   Water  mains  presented  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  dramatic  problems  when,  during  the  winter  of 
1971-72,  there  were  over  100  breaks  in  the  system..   Most 
of  these  occurred  in  the  older  parts  of  town,  where 
pressure  had  increased  as  greater  volumes  of  water  were 
being  pumped  to  the  newer  parts  of  town.   Prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  project,  the  town's  sewage  lagoon  had  been 
remodelled  and  expanded.   Streets  and  roads  had  to  be 
built  in  new  residential  sections,  and  existing  roads 
needed  more  maintenance  due  to  heavy  truck  traffic  asso- 
ciated with  the  construction  activity.   Planning  and  zoning 
had  been  virtually  unnecessary  previously,  and  represented 
new  areas  of  government  activity.   The  law  enforcement 
staff  in  the  county  had  included  only  one  sheriff  and 
one  secretary,  and  had  to  be  enlarged  to  serve  the  growing 
population.   The  same  was  true  for  the  city  police  depart- 
ment, which  also  had  operated  with  only  one  full  time 
employee. 

Three  kinds  of  activities  constituted  the  response  of 
the  local  governmental  institutions  to  their  problems. 
First,  the  local  governing  unit  used  its  funds  to  improve 
functions  and  services;   second,  various  federal  and 
other  outside  assistance  was  obtained;   and  third,  a  high 
level  of  turnover  occurred  among  local  government  officials, 
The  small  sample  of  institutional  representatives  (eight) 
all  rated  the  local  leadership  positively  for  acting 
responsibly  and  quickly  and  for  maintaining  open  dis- 
cussions as  the  community  went  through  the  initial  impact 
stage. 

The  residents  of  Langdon,  through  property  taxes,  put 
up  over  $750,000  for  capital  improvements,  including 
$227,000  for  streets  in  new  residential  areas,  $465,000 
for  water  and  waste  treatment  system  expansion,  and 
$77,500  for  sewage  lagoon  expansion.   {These  were  the  only 
major  items  for  which  figures  were  available.)   The  area 
received  over  $17  million  in  federal  aid   from  a  variety 
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of  sources,  including  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  Farmers  Home  Administration.   Also 
included  in  the  $17  million  figure  were  federal  impact 
funds:   seel  ion  GIO  of  Public  Law  91-511,  providing 
federal  assistance  to  areas  affected  by  federal  construc- 
tion projects, was  enacted  into  law  in  January  1971,  through 
the  efforts  of  North  Dakota  Senator  Milton  R.  Young  and 
Montana  Senetor  Mike  Mansfield.   Both  states  had  been 
scheduled  for  military  construction  projects,  but  no 
provisions  had  been  made  for  the  federal  government  to 
assist  the  impact  communities  until  this  bill  was  written. 

Another  important  element  in  the  community  response  came 
from  outside  the  community — the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  assigned  a  full  tine  employee  to  serve 
as  a  liaison  between  the  ABM  project  officials  and  the 
communities  affected  by  it.   For  three  years,  this  person 
played  a  key  role  in  securing  aid;   this  was  especially 
important  because  most  public  officials  in  small  towns 
have  other  full  time  jobs  in  the  community. 

Individual  interview  respondents  did  not  see  any  change  in 
either  the  responsiveness  or  the  competence  of  the  local 
governments  during  the  boom  period,  nor  any  change  in 
who  really  made  the  decisions.   However,  dissatisfaction 
and  frustration  must  have  been  present  since  three  major 
public  offices  experienced  turnover  of  personnel:  the 
police  chief,  a  long-term  occupant  of  his  office,  was 
replaced;   the  city  auditor's  job  changed  hands  twice; 
and  a  new  mayor  was  elected  just  about  the  time  the 
boom  started.   Officials  in  other  institutions  also 
changed,  as  will  be  discussed  in  later  sections. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  city  officials  were  optimistic 
about  the  community's  future.   They  felt  that  they  had 
not  overextended  in  terms  of  capital  facilities  deve- 
lopments, and  that  revenues  will  continue  to  flow  in  from 
new  areas  of  housing  still  under  construction.   Taxes 
have  been  raised  to  support  the  capital  facilities 
expansions,  but   it  should  be  noted   that  taxes  started 
from  a  very  low  base.   The  city  now  has  improved  streets 
and  roads,  sewage  system,  and  water  and  wastewater 
systems.   The  police  department  continues  to  experience 
high  staff  turnover  as  officers  are  drawn  to  more  lucrative 
positions  in  other  departments. 

Certain  areas  of  city  government  have  grown  with  the 
boom.   Both  the  city  commission  and  the  police  department 
are  considered  more  professional  than  they  had  been. 
The  city  commission,  for  instance,  now  meets  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  month, as  it  formerly  did,  and  engages 
in  more  long  range  planning.   The  police  department  has 
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expanded,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  new  police  chief, 
has  been  able  to  add  new  features  such  as  accurate  record 
keeping.   The  sheriff's  department  has  also  expanded. 


2.   The  Local  Economy 

Interpretation  of  economic  impacts  always  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  debate,  as  some  invariably  gain  while  others 
lose.   The  first  impact  on  the  local  economy  v;as  a 
severe  housing  shortage,  which  resulted  in  soaring  rental 
rates  as  landlords  found  they  could  rent  anything  from 
a  mansion  to  a  stable  for  construction  worker  housing. 
Within  a  three  year  period,  housing  was  needed  for  3000 
additional  households.   Response  to  this  need  came  from 
both  the  private  and  the  public  sector.   The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  built  200  housing  units  near  the  missile 
site  at  Nekoma,  one  of  the  construction  companies  opened 
a  200  space  mobile  home  park,  and  another  contractor 
built  55  units  of  housing  for  its  workers.   Other  deve- 
lopers built  housing  units  in  and  around  town.   One  survey 
conducted  in  the  Langdon  area  found  that  over  7  0  percent  of  its 
respondents  felt  housing  was  inadequate  at  the  time  of  the 
boom,  and  8  7  percent  felt  that  housing  costs  did  soar. 

As  the  demand  for  housing  brought  increased  rental  rates, 
so, too, did  the  sudden  increase  in  demand  for  every  commodity 
bring  higher  prices.   Also,  as  in  other  boom  towns,  local 
employers  suddenly  found  that  their  employees  were  being 
attracted  to  the  more  lucrative  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry.   Wages  and  salaries  had  to  be  raised  in  an 
effort  to  keep  workers.   Jobs  were  more  abundant,  and  this 
meant  that  young  people  could  now  stay  in  town  after 
finishing  high  school,  and  some  who  had  left  to  find 
work  elsewhere  returned  to  Langdon.   Not only  local 
merchants,  but  farmers  as  well,  experienced  this  compe- 
tition for  good  workers . 

The  new  demands  of  operating  in  a  more  high  pressure 
business  environment  brought  changes  within  the  business 
community  itself,  paralleling  those  in  the  public  sector. 
During  the  impact  period,  27  new  businesses  opened  up; 
another  27  rebuilt,  relocated,  or  expanded;   and  18 
others  changed  ownership .  •'■^  Generally  younger  people 
took  over  the  businesses  when  they  changed  hands.   The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  started  to  include  this  younger 
group  in  its  membership , and  its  activity  level  increased. 
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These  changes  in  the  business  community  reflected  the 
rapidly  expanding  market  that  merchants  and  others  found. 
Some  farmers  felt  that  the  merchants  had  turned  away 
from  them  as  their  dependence  on  the  surrounding  farmland 
decreased.   Indeed,  the  whole  community  is  today  less 
dependent  upon  farmers  for  its  economic  livelihood. 


3.   Education 

Just  prior  to  the  boom,  the  closing  of  the  Catholic  high 
school  had  led  the  school  district  to  launch  a  school 
expansion  program  that  allowed  the  school  system,  to  absorb 
the  unplanned  for  influx  of  new  students.   Offsetting 
this  fortunate  coincidence  was  a  very  low  mill  levy 
(34  mills  vs.  a  state  average  of  54  mills),  which  soon 
became  a  problem  for  the  community.   The  actual  quantita- 
tive impact  on  schools  amounted  to  a  65  percent  increase 
in  enrollments  over  the  four  year  period  from  1969-70  to 
1973-74  (963  to  1589  students). 13  But  there  was  a 
qualitative  impact  as  well,  as  new  standards  were  intro- 
duced by  the  new  families.   For  instance,  the  new  children 
were  more  oriented  toward  getting  a  college  education. 
This  resulted  in  important  changes  in  curriculum,  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  reached  Langdon  for  some  time. 
Extracurricular  activities  also  were  expanded  during  this 
time.   Some  school  officials  saw  some  new  negative  standards, 
although  there  is  debate  about  whether  the  new  students 
were  any  more  a  problem  than  the  children  of  long  time 
resident  families. 

School  officials  still  recall  the  problems  they  had  with 
getting  adequate  and  timely  information  during  the  early 
impact  years — they  didn't  know  how  many  students  to  expect 
at  any  particular  time.   They  believed  that  the  companies 
bringing  new  families  to  Langdon  were  remiss  in  providing 
the  school  system  with  information  and  in  helping  their 
employees'  families  with  the  move,  with  the  transfer  of 
school  records,  and  so  on. 

When  the  impacts  were  felt,  the  school  district  responded 
by  trying  five  times  without  success  to  raise  the  mill 
levy.   Parents  resisted,  reasoning  that  federal  impact 
funds  rather  than  their  local  tax  dollars  should  pay  for 


•^^Much  of  this  discussion  of  educational  changes  is 

adapted  from  F.  Larry  Leistritz,  "Will  Bust  Follow  Boom?" 
talk  presented  at  "Summit  on  Coal,"  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Center  on  Environment  and 
the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Denver,  Colorado, 
March  20,  1975. 
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the  necessary  expansions.   Eventually,  over  $2.3  million 
in  federal  educational  aid  did  reach  the  area;   Langdon 
received  over  one-half  million  dollars  for  school  building 
construction  and  additional  funds  for  operations  and 
maintenance.   New  equipment  was  purchased,  facilities 
expanded  (13  new  elementary  and  5  new  high  school  class- 
rooms), and  faculties  increased.   As  with  other  community 
institutions ,  changes  in  leadership  occurred  as  the  school 
superintendent  was  replaced  during  the  impact  period. 

In  197  5,  six  years  after  the  onset  of  ABM  construction 
activity,  the  schools  were  doing  well  in  terms  of  scho- 
lastic standards,  but  not  at  all  well  financially.   Many 
new  programs  and  ideas  have  been  added  to  give  the 
schools  richer  learning  environments,  and  most  residents 
were  satisfied  with  the  schools.   However,  there  was  some 
over  crowding  in  the  schools  at  the  time  of  the  survey.   By 
professional  standards,  the  system  is  adequate  in  terms 
of  student-teacher  ratios  and  student-classroom  ratios 
but  is  inadequate  in  terms  of  minimum  sizes  for  school 
sites.   The  big  problem,  however,  is  f inances--the  district 
did  not  meet  its  June  1975  payroll  on  time  and  has  scheduled 
another  election  to  raise  the  mill  levy  from  its  present 
level  of  30  mills. 


4.   Helping  Services 

The  impacts  of  the  ABM  project  on  Langdon 's  helping 
services  were  more  quantitative  than  qualitative  in  that 
most  of  the  problems  took  the  form  of  increased  demands 
for  already  existing  services.   The  county  welfare 
department,  for  instance,  experienced  a  heavier  caseload 
and  increased  juvenile  problems.   The  causes  for  the 
increase  in  juvenile  problems  are  difficult  to  assess. 
Some  residents  put  the  blame  on  lack  of  recreation  for 
kids,  less  supervision  at  home  because  urban  parents 
mistakenly  think  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about  in  a 
small  town,   the  inability  of  urban  kids  to  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  recreation  opportunities  that  do  exist 
in  the  town ,  and  so  on . 

The  welfare  department  faced  some  new  kinds  of  problems 
too,  such  as  the  problem  of  transient  families  arriving 
to  seek  employment  and  not  always  finding  it.   Some  unions 
sent  workers  to  Langdon  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  town 
had  no  employment  office  to  deal  with  the  job  hunters. 
According  to  welfare  department  employees,  child  abandon- 
ment problems  also  increased,  as  did  instances  of  marital 
problems.   Couples  with  higher  incomes  sometimes  demanded 
more  professional  counseling  than  was  locally  available. 
Some  women  faced  frustration  because  they  were  unable  to 
find  work  commensurate  with  their  skills.   The  welfare 
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department's  staff  doubled,  and  the  budgets  for  many- 
services  increased  rapidly,  although  not  all  the  increases 
could  be  attributed  to  the  needs  of  the  new  people. 

Medical  facilities,  like  welfare  services,  were  inadequate 
before  the  boom  and  were  even  less  adequate  when  the 
population  of  the  city  nearly  doubled.   Attracting  and 
maintaining  adequate  medical  personnel  and  facilities 
is  a  classic  problem  for  small  communities  in  rural  areas. 
Medical  facilities  consisted  of  the  Cavalier  County- 
Hospital,  which  had  only  two  physicians  and  a  small 
supporting  staff.   Federal  funds  were  obtained  in  the 
amount  of  $440,325  and  Hill-Burton  funds  in  the  amount 
of  almost  $10,000.   With  these  funds,  the  hospital 
expanded  its  capacity  from  28  to  3  8  beds  and  has  hired 
one  more  physician  and  additional  backup  staff.   During 
the  impact  years,  a  public  health  nurse  and  public  health 
sanitarian  were  also  hired  for  a  two  year  period. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  study 
cited  earlier  ^"^  felt  that  medical  services  had  indeed 
improved,  but  22  percent  believed  they  had  deteriorated. 
Some  respondents  complained  about  long  lines  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  was  some  feeling  that  the  physicians 
controlled  the  hospital  too  much,  were  arrogant,  and  were 
frequently  absent. 


B.   SOCIAL  IMPACTS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  best  way  to  describe  the  overall  impact  the  ABM 
project  made  on  the  social  structure  of  Langdon  seems  to 
be  to  distinguish  between  acceptance  and  integration  of 
the  new  people  into  the  community.   There  were  no  signs, 
for  instance,  that  the  new  people  (now  there  up  to 
five  years)  were  disliked  or  resented;   they  have  been 
accepted.   Yet,  there  are  signs  that  they  are  not  yet 
fully  blended  into  the  comjnunity,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  never  be. 

Signs  of  acceptance  include  Coon's  finding  that  84  percent 
of  his  respondents  felt  the  new  people  had  been  accepted 
into  the  community.  15  The  Individual  Interview  data 
reveal  that  almost  all  respondents  had  met  people  from  the 
other  group,  and  that  63  percent  of  the  newcomers  were 
satisfied  with  their  integration  into  the  community. 


l^oon,  et.  al.  ,  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  8, 
ISibid,  p.  15. 
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(However,  no  questions  were  asked  to  distinguish  between 
acceptance  and  integration.) 

The  signs  of  less  than  full  integration  of  the  newcomers 
are,  first,  that  most  (67  percent)  of  the  respondents  to 
the  Individual  Interview  describe  the  members  of  the  other 
group  as  "acquaintances"  only,  not  close  friends.   Second, 
long  time  residents  on  the  same  survey  indicated  some  loss 
of  sense  of  community  and  some  loss  in  knowing  most  of 
the  people  in  town.   Third,  the  new/old  split  still  exists 
after  the  more  transient  people  have  left,  and  five  years 
after  the  arrival  of  the  "newcomers".   (Actually,  most 
respondents  divide  the  population  into  three  groups:   new 
people,  business  people,  farmers).   Admittedly,  none  of 
these  data  are  definitive,  but  it  still  seems  likely  that 
new  people,  especially  those  from  more  urbanized  backgrounds, 
will  never  be  totally  regarded  as  "local". 

There  was  a  mixed  response  in  Langdon  in  terms  of  the 
overall  reaction  of  the  community  to  the  ABM  project. 
Data  from  Coons'  survey  showed  that  83  percent  of  the 
respondents  felt  the  project  was  good  for  the  area, 
contrasted  with  13  percent  who  thought  it  bad  for  the 
area.   On  another  question,  56  percent  indicated  they 
were  personally  better  off  now,  but  16  percent  said  they 
were  worse  off  now.-'-"   The  most  satisfied  of  his  res- 
pondents were  ABM  employees  and  social  and  service  workers; 
goverrJTient-related  employees  and  farmers  were  somewhat 
less  pleased.   Actually,  the  largest  proportion  of  farmers 
(4  5  percent)  said  the  project  did  not  affect  them  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  small  sample  of  institutional  representatives  res- 
ponding to  the  Community  Survey  who  indicated  any  overall 
conclusions  on  the  matter  were  more  positive  than  negative: 
71  percent  said  benefits  outweighed  costs,  and  tvjo-thirds 
said  they  would  not  mind  seeing  another  town  go  through  a 
similar  experience.   On  the  Individual  Interviews,  4  0 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  would  not  mind  seeing 
another  town  go  through  a  similar  experience,  whereas 
20  percent  indicated  they  would.   So,  it  appears  safest, 
at  this  point,  to  say  that  opinion  in  Langdon  is  divided 
on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  project. 
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XIII.   SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Although  Langdon  grew  less  than  some  had  anticipated, 
the  principal  problem  was  that  the  people  who  did  migrate 
to  the  community  came  so  rapidly,  and  their  needs  were 
therefore  hard  to  fulfill.   Furthermore,  no  one  can  be 
certain  how  much  the  population  v^ill  decrease  now,  or  at 
what  rate.   At  this  point  construction  of  homes  is  pro- 
gressing, so  in  all  likelihood,  the  real  decline,  if 
there  will  be  one,  has  not  yet  begun.   The  launching  of 
the  site- hardening  project  on  the  old  Minuteman  missile 
sites  has  started  to  give  Langdon  the  appearance  of 
those  towns  which  have  been  the  sites  of  the  construction 
of  a  series  of  power  plants  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  people  who  did  enter  the  community  in  pursuit  of 
jobs  on  the  ABM  missile  sites  have  been  accepted  for  the 
most  part,  but,  to  repeat,  may  not  have  been  fully 
integrated.   Perhaps  that  cannot  be  expected,  for  as 
their  responses  to  several  questions  in  the  surveys 
have  indicated,  they  are  different  from  the  local  people 
and  have  more  cosmopolitan  expectations  and  needs.   The 
newcomers  did  generate  a  lot  of  business  for  the  town's 
business  people,  and  that  has  been  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated.  Jobs  were  created,  and  this  was  good  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  migrated  elsewhere  to  seek 
work.   The  pressing  demands  made  by  the  larger  and  more 
diverse  population  pushed  oldtime  public  officials  out 
of  their  positions.   This  kind  of  "bumping"  demonstrates, 
in  a  very  dramatic  v/ay,  the  kinds  of  underlying  cultural 
changes  that  accompany  growth  from  a  small  traditional 
community  to  a  larger,  more  modern  one. 

Generally  the  public  sector  is  in  a  good  position  right 
now,  although  the  school  system  is  facing  some  severe 
financial  problems,  and  the  police  department  is  plagued 
with  continual  turnover  due  to  the  city's  inability  to 
pay  competitive  salaries.   The  community  continues  to 
resist  higher  taxes  and  to  defeat  bond  issues,  perhaps 
in  the  belief  that  the  federal  government  should  pay  the 
costs  of  a  growth  the  community  did  not  ask  for  and 
did  not  plan  in  the  first  place. 

The  federal  government  did,  however,  pay  a  substantial 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  impacts  from  its  project.   Not 
only  was  federal  money  available,  but  it  was  available 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  problems,  as  Leistritz's  report 
shows. ■'■'   Monies  were  available  for  highways  and  streets, 
school  construction  and  operation,  hospitals,  public 


l"7Leistritz,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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health  personnel,  water  and  sewer  systems,  fire  and 
rescue  operations,  law  enforcement,  and  airports.   Then 
too,  outside  technical  expertise  was  made  available  to 
the  stricken  communities;   such  assistance  is  sometimes 
more  necessary  to  small  communities  than  money  itself. 

All  of  this  makes  the  Langdon  experience  a  unique  one 
and  suggests  that  from  some  standpoints  (i.e.,  the  financial 
aspects  of  coping  with  negative  impacts) ,  the  Langdon 
experience  is  not  applicable  to  the  experiences  faced 
by  communities  affected  by  energy-related  projects.   Some 
of  the  basic  social  processes  at  work  are  applicable, 
however.   For  instance,  the  high  turnover  rate  seen  among 
public  officials  and  other  leaders  in  this  community  may 
serve  as  a  warning  for  communities  which  are  not  yet  as 
far  into  the  impact  period  as  Langdon.   The  Langdon 
experience  also  demonstrates  that  not  everyone  in  an 
impact  area  is  affected.   The  farmers  around  Langdon 
appear  to  have  been  relatively  untouched,  or  at  least 
not  affected  to  the  extent  that  the  townspeople  vrere. 
Finally,  the  Langdon  experience  demonstrates  the  somewhat 
more  cosmopolitan  demands  placed  upon  a  traditional 
community  when  a  more  urbanized  population  moves  in — 
different  educational  standards,  different  recreational 
patterns,  more  religious  diversity,  more  helping  services, 
and  higher  demands  on  government  services. •'■° 
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This  discussion  has  been  focused  primarily  on  the  Langdon 

experience.   For  cross-community  generalizations  and 
conclusions  based  on  the  experiences  of  all  three  commun- 
ity survey  communities,  see  Chapter  IV  of  the  CONSTRUCTION 
WORKER  PROFILE:   FINAL  REPORT. 


APPENDIX 


A.   CAPITAL  FACILITIES:   LANGDON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Water 

Langdon's  water  usage  is  lower  than  the  average  for  towns 
its  size--its  average  daily  usage  is  84  gallons  per  capita 
and  its  peak  daily  usage  is  about  125  gallons  per  capita. 
Typical  standards  for  planning  water  treatment  facilities 
assume  a  180  gallon  per  day  per  capita  average  usage 
and  4  50  gallons  per  day  per  capita  peak  usage.   On  peak 
usage  days  in  Langdon  (when  per  capita  usage  is  125  gallons 
a  day)  rationing  is  required.   According  to  employees 
in  the  water  department,  this  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  water  treatment  plant  rather  than  on  the 
water  supply.   The  treatment  plant  is  currently  being 
expanded  from  504,000  gpd  capacity  to  864,000  gpd.   The 
water  supply  is  primarily  coulee  surface  runoff  which  is 
stored  in  two  reservoirs  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
80  million  gallons.   There  is  also  a  standby  well  capable 
of  producing  300,000  gallons  per  day.   The  water  distri- 
bution system  is  new,  almost  all  pipes  having  been 
replaced  since  1970.   The  water  meets  state  and  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  standards. 


Sanitary  Sewer 

The  sanitary  sewer  system  is  being  gradually  improved. 
Much  of  the  collection  system  is  new  (since  1970) ,  and  in 
good  condition.   A  new  lift  station  has  been  installed 
west  of  tovm.   Two  new  lagoons  (27  acres)  were  built  in 
1971  to  augment  the  treatment  capacity.   The  sewage 
treatment  plant  capacity  is  unknown;   there  are  no  flow 
meters  at  the  lagoons.   The  existing  capacity  is  acknow- 
ledged, however,  to  be  barely  adequate,  and  the  effluent 
barely  meets  state  standards.   The  town  has  hired  consulting 
engineers,  who  have  already  made  recommendations  for 
expansion  and  improvement. 


Solid  Waste  Disposal 

The  sanitary  landfill  site  presently  in  use  was  acquired 
in  1972  and  consists  of  30  acres.   Typical  planning 
standards  suggest  that  a  town  the  size  of  Langdon  would 
require  about  an  acre  a  year  for  sanitary  landfill. 
Therefore,  the  site  is  m.ore  than  adequate.   The  collection 
equipment  is  considered  adequate,  and  garbage  collection 
occurs  within  the  town,  but  residents  outside  the  town 
can  use  the  disposal  site. 
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Police  Department 

There  are  five  patrolmen  and  a  police  chief,  about  two 
policemen   fewer  than  the  number  generally  recommended 
for  a  town  of  400C.   There  are  two  patrol  vehicles, 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  number  of  patrolm.en.   There 
is  a  300  square  foot  office,  which  would  normally  be 
considered  inadequate,  since  at  least  100  square  feet  per 
employee  is  recommended.   The  Langdon  police  department 
shares  jail  and  radio  dispatch  facilities  with  Cavalier 
County. 


Fire  Department 

A  volunteer  fire  department,  consisting  of  24  volunteers, 
serves  both  Langdon  and  the  county.   The  town  has  a 
fire  rating  of  7,  which  is  average  for  a  town  of  4000. 
The  department  has  two  pumper  trucks  with  a  com±)ined 
pumping  capacity  of  12  50  gallons  per  minute.   Recommended 
fire  flow  for  towns  with  fewer  than  10,000  people  is 
2000-2500  gallons  per  minute.   Fire  flow  for  Langdon  is 
lower  than  the  recommended  minimum,  but  its  rating  is 
average  so  the  fire  department  is  probably  adequate. 


Schools 


There  are  three  schools  in  Langdon:   an  old  high  school 
site  with  new  classrooms  which  is  used  for  kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  an  elementary  school  with  grades  two 
through  seven,  and  a  high  school  for  grades  eight  through 
twelve.   The  student  to  classroom  ratios  are  low  and  well 
within  recommended  standards:   18  students  per  classroom 
for  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  23  students  per  class- 
room for  second  through  seventh  grades,  and  16  students 
per  classroom  for  the  high  school.   The  school  sites  are 
quite  small — much  smaller  than  the  sizes  normally  recom- 
mended.  For  instance,  the  elementary  grades  have  sites 
with  a  total  of  4.8  acres,  and  the  recommended  elementary 
school  site  size  for  a  town  of  4000  in  a  rural  area  is 
12.5  acres.   The  high  school  site  is  3.5  acres,  and  the 
recommended  minimum  is   27   acres. 


Medical  Facilities 

There  are  three  doctors,  18  registered  nurses  and  eight 
licensed  practical  nurses  in  Cavalier  County.   By  most 
standards,  there  should  be  at  least  one  more  doctor  in 
Langdon.   The  hospital,  however,  is  more  than  adequate, 
with  38  beds.   By  federal  guidelines,  only  24  beds  would 
be  required  for  the  population  served. 
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The  ambulance  service  is  a  volunteer  service,  and  there 
is  currently  only  one  ambulance.   Contributions  are  now 
being  solicited  for  another  vehicle  for  transporting 
patients  to  the  ("rand  Forks  hospital.   Hospital  funds 
are  now  paying  for  the  education  of  two  medical  students 
who  should  practice  in  Langdon  when  their  training  is 
completed . 

Medical  facilitiiis  would  be  considered  adequate  by  most 

standards,  except  for  the  number  of  doctors  practicing 

in  the  community.   This  is  a  classic  problem  for  small 

comm.unities  in  mral  areas,  however,  and  there  appear 

to  be  substantial  efforts  being  made  to  attract  additional 

doctors. 


B.   SAMPLE  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


community 

1.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  (or  near)  this  community?  

2.  Family  present ^or  absent "?     (Observe  when  possible.) 


3.  Complete  items  A-E  for  all  household  members.  Circle  the  household  member 
number  of  the  respondent. 


Please 
Do  Not 

Write 
In  This 
Column 


Household 

Members 

A.  Relationship 

1 

2 

3 

s 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Head  of  household 

Spouse 

Son  or  daughter  of  head 

Other  relative  of  head 

Roomer,  Boarder,  Lodger 

Other  unrelated  to  head 

B.  Sex:  Male 

Fema 1 e 

C.  Age:  (actual  age) 

D.  Years  of  School  Completed: 

less  than  H.S.  Grad 

H.S.  Grad 

College  (no  degree) 

College  Graduate 

Some  Grad.  School 

Advanced  degree 

Vo-tech  School 

:.  Marital  Status: 

Now  married 

Widowed  or  divorced 

Never  married 

1-1 

l-2_ 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 
1-7 

1-8 

1-9 

1-10 

1-11,1? 

1-13 

1-14 

1-15 
1-16 
1-17,18 
1-19 
1-20 

1-21 
1-22 
1-23,2^ 
1-25 
1-2F 

1-27 
1-28 
1-29,30 
1-31 
1-3? 

1-33 
1-34 
1-35,36 
1-37 
1-38 

1-3° 

1-40 

1-41,42 

1-43 

1-44 

1-45 

1-46 

1-47.48 

1-49 

1-50 

1-51 

1-52 

1-53,54 

1-55 

1-56 


4.  What  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  household  head? 

(examples:  teacher,  carpenter,  clerk) 
In  what  kind  of  business  or  industry  is  his/her  job?  (probe) 


(examples:  school,  power  plant,  supermarketi  if  energy-related, 
name  of  project) 


Please 
Do  Not 
Write 
In  This 
Column 


1-57 
1-58 

1-59 
1-60" 


5.  How  long  has  the  household  head  worked  at  this  job?  

a.  What  was  the  household  head's  previous  occupation? 

b.  In  what  business  or  industry? 

c.  Why  did  he/she  change  jobs? 


no 


Do  any  other  household  members  have  jobs  outside  the  home?  yes  

(Do  not  code. ) 
If  yes,  complete  the  following  grid: 

Household  Members 

#2 


#3 


#1 


relationship  to  head: 

occupation: 

industry: 

how  long  at  present  job: 

previous  occupation: 
previous  industry: 
Why  the  job  change? 


no 


7.  a.  Do  you  drive  to  work?  yes 

b.  If  yes,  how  far  do  you  drive?(one  way) 
How  long  does  it  take?  (one  way)  

c.  If  no,  how  do  you  get  to  work? 


(Do  not  code. ) 


miles 


How  far  is  it  to  work?  (one  way) 
How  long  does  it  take?  (one  way) 


miles 


1-61 

1-62 
1-63 

1-64 
1-65 

1-66 
1-67 

1-68 

1-69,70 

1-71,72 

1-73 

1-74,75 

2-1,2" 

2-3,4 


2-5 

2-6, 7j 

2-8,9 

2-10  " 

2-  11,12" 

2-  13,14" 

2-15,16  ~_ 

2-17 
2-18,19  " 
2-20,21  " 

2-22  " 
2-23,24  " 
2-25,26  " 
2-27,28  ~_ 

2-29  _ 
2-30  _ 
2-31  _ 
2-32  _ 
2-33 


10. 


n. 

12, 
13- 


14. 


How  do  the  other  members  of  your  household  who  have  jobs  get  to  work? 
#2  #3  #4 

method  method  method 


jniles  (one  way) 
time 


miles  (one  way) 
time 


miles (one 
way) 
time 


Are  most  of  your  best  friends  here: 


jDeople  who  have  lived  here 
longer  than  you  have? 

_peo;)le  who  moved  here  at  about 
the  same  time  you  did? 

jjeople  who  are  newer  to  the  area 


than  you  are? 

Where  did  you  meet  most  of  your  friends,  or  people  with  whom  you  socialize 
most  frequently,  in  this  area?  (Rank  top  3) 


at  work 
_at  church 
at  local  bars 


at  clubs  or  community  activities 
at  recreation  activities 
through  relatives 


jn  your 


Do  you  own 


or  rent 


your  home? 


How  many  bedrooms  are  there  in  this  house? 


neighborhood 

at  school 

other 


bedrooms 


Is  your  present  type  of  housing  the  most  satisfactory  one  for  you,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  live  in  another  type? 

Present  type  satisfactory 

different  type  preferable 


If  you  would  prefer  to  live  in  another  type  of  housing,  what  type  would 
you  most  prefer?  (probe) 


Please 
Do  Not 
Write 
In  This 
Column 

2-34  

2-35  

2-36  

2-37  _ 

2-38  

2-39  _ 

2-40  _ 
2-41  _ 
2-42  _ 

2-43  _ 

2-44  _ 
2-45  _ 
2-46 


2-47 

2-48_ 
2-4Q 


2-50 


15.  Why  aren't  you  living  in  the  type  of  housing  you  most  prefer? (probe) 


2-51 
2-52 


16. 
17. 


How  long  do  you  expect  your  present  job  to  last? 


What  are  your  plans  for  staying  in  this  area?  Do  you  plan  to: 

settle  down  here   stay  as  long  as    other  (specify) 

leave  immediately 


work  Is  available 
uncertain 


2-53 
2-54 


Please 

18.  Hov/  satisfied  are  you  with  each  of  the 

following  services  in 

your  area? 

Do  Not 
Write 

very 
isf- 

sat- 
ed 

satis- 
fied 

2 

2 

uncer- 
tain 

3 

3 

dissat 
isfied 

4 

4 

-  very  dis- 
satisfied 

5 

5 

no 
service 

6 

6 

In  This 
Column 

a.  law  enforcement          1 

b.  fire  protection          1 

2-55 
2-56 

c  water  supply 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-57 

d.  sewer  service 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-5R 

e  garbage  collection 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-59 

f.  streets  and  roads 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-60 

0.   medical  services 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-61 

h.  outdoor  sports          1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

;:-6? 

i .  indoor  sports 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-63 

j.  amusements (restaurants,    , 
movies,  etc.) 

k.  shopping  facilities       1 
1 .  town  government 

? 

2 
2 

3 

3 
3 

A. 

4 
4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

2-64 
2-65 
2-66 

111.  civic  and  service  clubs    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-67 

n.  schools 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-68 

0.  mental  health  services     1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-69 

p.  availability  of  housing    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-70 

q.  quality  of  housing       1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2-71 

19.  Are  there  other  services  1 
factory  or  unsatisfactory? 

hav 

en't  mentioned  whi 
Yes 

Satisfactory 

ch  are 

• 

I 

particularly 
Jo 

Jnsatisfactory 

satis- 

2-72 
2-73 

If  yes,  which  services? 

2-74 
2-75 

20.No'-/  I'd   liko  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  household  expenditures.  I 
realize  that  this  information  is  personal,  but  please  remember  that  all  of  the 
in+ormation  you  give  me  will  be  kept  entirely  confidential. 


Housing(rent  or 
mortgage  payment) 

Average 
Amount 
Per  Month 

Arrount 
or  Per  Year 

% 
Local 

% 

Non- 
local 

34,2,3 

3^  _ 

3-5,6,7  _ 
3-8  _ 

3-9,10 
3-11 

Telephone 

Electricity 

Natural  Gas 

3-12,13 
3-14  _ 

3-15.16 
3-l7  - 

Fuel  Oil 

— 

Please 

0/ 

Do  Not 

% 

Local 

/ 

non- 
local 

Write 
In  This 
Column 

3-18, 19, ?n 

3-?l 

3-22,23,2^ 

3-25 

3-26,27,28 

3-29 

Average 

Amount        Amount 

Per  Month  or  Per  Year 

No.  of  cars  owned:  

(Do  not  codel~ 

Automobile  (payments)        

Gasoline  &  Car  Repairs       

Medical  Expenses  and  health 
insurance  payments  (excl. 

thosf  automatically  de- 

ducted  from  paycheck) 

Life  insurance  payments 
(excl.  those  automati- 
cally deducted  from 

paycheck)  3-30,31 

3-32 

Auto  Insurance 3-33,34 

3-35 

Groceries  3-36,37,38 

3-39 

Restaurants,   Bars,  3-^0,41,42 

AmuS'ments  3-43 

Travel  (vacations,  etc.)      3-44,45,46 

3-47 

Other  (clothing,  gifts,       3-48,49,50 

etc.)  3-51 

Savings  3-52,53,54 

3-55 

21.  How  much  money  is  automatically  deducted  from  your  paycheck  for        3-56 
health  insurance?  $ 3-57 

22.  What  is  your  take-home  pay?  $  per  week,  bi-monthly,       3-58 

per  month  (circle  one)      3-59 


LONGTIME  RESIDENTS  (B) 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  your  reaction  to  the  construction 
of  the  missile  site  near  here. 

1.  Did  you  expect  your  community/area  to  change  when  the  site  began  to  be 
built?      yes  no  

If  yes,  in  what  way(s)? 


Do  No- 
Write 
In  This 
Column 

3-60 

4-1 

4-2 

4-3 

4-4 

4-5 

2.  Were  the  actual  effects  of  the  construction  on  the  community/area 

about  what  you  expected?  

better  than  you  expected?  

worse  than  you  expected?  

If  better  or  worse,  in  what  way(s)? 


3.  In  which  of  these  ranges  would  your  yearly  family  income  (before  taxes) 
fall  into?  (use  card) 


4-6 


4-7 
4-8 

4-9 
4-10 


A.       less  than  $2000 

H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 
M. 
N. 

/E.) 

$14000-$15999 

0. 
P. 

.  $28000-$29999 
.  $30000-$31999 
.  $32000-$33999 
.  $34000-$35999 
_  $36000-$37999 
_  $38000-$39999 
$40000  or  more 

B.       $2000-$3999 

$16000-$17999 

C.       $4000-$5999 

$18000-$19999 

Q. 
R. 

D.       $6000-  $7999 

$20000-$21999 

E.       $8000-$9999 

$22000-$23999 
$24000-$25999 

S. 

4-11 

F.       $10000-$11999 

T. 

4-12 

G.       $12000-$13999 

$26000-$27999 

U. 

(DO  NOT  ASK  A  -  C.  OBSER\ 
A.  Address 

B.  Anglo     Hispano 
1         2 

C.  Type  of  Dwelling: 

Nat. 

American  Indian     Negro 
3              4 

duplex,  townhouse, 

condominium 
apartment 
mobile  home 
other 

Oriental 
5 

4-13 
4-14 

SF  -  2  bedrooms 
SF  -  3  bedrooms 

SF  -  4  bedrooms 

i>F  -  5  bedrooms 

Other  SF 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 


C.   SAMPLE  INDIVIDUAL  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE: 
COMMUNITY  SURVEY 


INDIVIDUAL   INTERVIEW 


1.      C«aoiunitT 


2.  What  IS  your  aRP?  Sexj  M  F  Jt  Ot     Ethi  A  H  AI  N  OR 

3.  «iiai  IS  yx>ur  marital  status?   Sing   Marr   Sep   Dlv Wid 

^' .      What  is  your  spouse's  a^e?  


Do  yoii  have  any  children  livlrv^  at  home?   Agesi 


»  6.   Is  your  family  living  here  with  you?   Yes   No 

If  NO,  where?  


Do  you     Own  or     How  many  hedrooms  are  there  In  this  unit? 

Rent?         Sin>',le  family,  2  bdrm   Duplex/ townhouse/condo 

^Single  family,  3  bdrm      Apartment 

Sin».',  tfi  family,  4  bdrm   ^Mobile  home 

Single  family,  5  bdrm   Other 

Other  single  family 

How  (pinv  "cars  have  you  lived  here?  


1-^ 
5 
b 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
1  J 
1^ 


'.      Wherr    yx>:    .  nu   living   before   moving   here?  

10.  What     .3    your    principal    occupation? 

11,  If   MAKRIBD,   What    is   your    siK>use's   principal    occupation? 


15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 


12.  What  I '■.  ;  he  highest  lev»' '  <if  formal  education  you  completed?  i 

Did  not  fi,raduatp  hi(<h  school Some  graduate  school  |  21 

High  school  graduate  Advanced  dejjree  | 

_^  Attended  college,  no  depree     Vocational /technical  school  j 

College  graduate  i 

I 

13.  Into  which  ot  these  rangps  wouin  your  (SHOW  CARD)  22 

veaTl\  Incone,  before  taxes,  fail? 23 

1 't .  .Social  grouping  I 2^ 

IS.  OLDTI^IERSi  We  would  first   ,k»>  to  get  some  of  your  general  impressions  of  this  J5 

community  as  it  is  now,  a.u  ai,  it  was     years  ago.   (SHOW  CARD)  Could  you  tell  Zb 

me  which  of  thesp  words  describe  (name  of  town)  today.  '  2/ 

1 '•.  NEWCOMERS]  We  would  first  1  ikp  to  get  some  of  your  general  impressions  of  this  , 

community.  (SHOW  CARD)  Could  you  tell  me  which  of  these  words  describe  (name    i  ,„ 

of  town).  I  „, 

_  I  31 

NOW   THEN  NOW    WEN  NOW   THEN  i  32 

!  33 

Beaut  if  nl  Dttll  Lonely  I  ,, 

35 
36 


Clean  Exciting  Progressive 

_  _         Competirivp  Expensive  Relaxed 

Difficult                 '_ ~^^  Friendly Rewarding  ;    ^7 

Dirty                          _    Harmonious Run  down  ■^^ 

Disorganized          Isolated              Traditional  3^ 

^0 

1^1.    OI.DTIMERS:    Now,    would    yoii    look   at    the    list   again,    and  tell   me  which  words  ^j 

describe   the   way  (name   of   town)  was  _     years   ago,  ^2 


-   1   - 


17   OLDTlMERSi  We  now  went  to  find  out  if  you  think  somt  social  conditions  have 
changed  In  town  alnoa  th«  (Name  of  project)  aaartad.   I'm  going  to  read  a 
list  of  lactora  so«n«  people  feel  are  related  to  h«althy  communities.   As  I 
read  them,  would  you  inaicate  whether  each  situation  is  now  better  than, 
w  rs*  Loan,  or  about  the  same  as  it  was  years  ago. 

1/,  -tWCOMERS:  We  now  want  to  find  out  what  you  think  of  social  conditions  here. 
1 'm  Roln^  to  read  a  list  of  factors  which  some  people  feel  are  related  to 
healthy  communities.   As  I  read  thea,  would  you  indicate  your  level  of  satis- 
faction or  dissatisfaction  with  each  one  here  in  (name  of  town). 


T3 

01  M 

•H  -O  ^ 

(M  0)  tJ 

0»  -^  tt 

•rJ  -D         M-l  CO 

U  V         V)  9 

IQ  .H         -H  -r-l 

U                                 Q)           (A  '*4        iJ  a         Q) 

9                 V       U  0)       CO                P 

u     V     m      o       >^•>-<(»>^3 


<3! 


Sun        M      u      in      i-i      « 
O       C  01       («      -H       01       c 


The    s«?nse   of  rommnnlty    or  the   concern    people 

show   for   one   another  1234  56789  !A3 

The    feelliip    that   you  know  a    lot   of   people   here  1234  56789  j44 

The  way  newcomers   become   part  of   the  community  1234  56789  j^^ 

Polati'^ns   between   various   groups    In   town  1234  56789  1^^ 

.iiur   own   sense   of   belonging   here  1234  56789  I     47 

rtip   Ipwd    of   crime  1234  56789  I     48 

The   l<»vel   of   alcoholism   and  drug  addiction  1234  56789  |49 

The   level    of  marital   problesu  and  family  j 

breakups  1234  56789  50 

Are    there  any  other  factors   like   these   that  you  feel   are  related   to  healthy 

communities?  51 

i     53 


IK.    As  vor  look  at  the  people  here  in  (name  of  town),  what  basic  divisions,  if  any,| 
<iu  vo.'  see,  or  what  catepovies  do  you  use  to  describe  different  groups?  Could 
vou  f.ive  a  brief  description  of  each  Rroup?  ^4 

I  5} 


l'^.  OlDTINLKSt  Have  you  gotten  to  know  any  new  people  who  have  moved  here  within 

the  last     years?       Yes        Unsure     No  i  56 


If  YES,  Where  did  vou  meet  them  or  how  did  you  come  to  know  them? 


If  NO,  Why  do  you  think  that  is? 


57 


If  YES,  Would  you  characterize  them  as  close  friends,  | 

acquaintances,  or 

nodding  acquaintances?  58 


I  59 


-  2  - 


J.9.  NEWCOMERS:  Have  yovi  KOtcen  to  know  any 

ot  th^^   long-time  residents  around  here?   Yes     Unsure     No 

If  YES,  Where  did  you  meet  them  or  how  did  you  coma  to  know  them? 


61 


If  YES,  Would  you  characterize  them  as 


If  NO,  Why  do  you  think  that  is? 


close  friends, 
acquaintances,  or 
nodding  acquaintances? 


t>i 


63 


20.    OLDTIMERSj  Have  your  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  been  here  for  a  while 
seem»id  to  change  in  any  basic  way  since  the  boom  started? 

<-'0.  NEWCOMERS  I  Do  the  i>eople  here  in  (name  of  town)  seem  different  in  any  basic 
way  than  the  people  you  knew  back  in  (name  of  previous  town)? 
Yes     Unsure     No 

If  YES,  in  what  way? 


6A 
65 
66 


?!.  v)LI)TIMERSj  Ap.ain,  we're  interested  in  your  comparison  between  conditions  now 
and    years  apo.  So,  would  you  tell  me  how  each  situation  that  I  read  to  you 
ba';  char"\ed  over  the  la'Jt     years. 

21,  NEWCOMERSi  Apain,  we  are  ititprpsted  m  your  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
with  conclitions  hpre.  As  1  mention  each  situation,  would  you  indicate  your 
level  of  satisfaction  with  conditions  here  in  (name  of  town). 


The  chance  to  have  a  part  in  making  important 

fifci si nns  in  the  c.vinmunirv 
Th*>  chanop  to  hold  a  leadership  position 
Your  actual  level  of  involvement  in  political 

l<lnds  r>f  activities 
The  level  of  responsiveness  of  the  local 

government 
The  level  of  competence  of  the  local  p.overnment 


u 

l« 

u 

a 


0) 

e 

(0 
10 


2 
2 


(0 
0] 

01 

►J 


3 

3 


a' 

M 

D 

c 


4 
it 


i* 


T3 


^-t 
m 


> 


5 
5 


•o 

(V 


vt 


6 
6 


•o 


(9 
0) 


7 

7 


u 

(0 
(A 


> 


8 
8 


s 


9 

9 


9 
9 


Are  there  any  other  factors  1  ike  these  that  you  feel  are  important  in  under- 
standing the  povernment  and  politics  of  the  community? 


67 
68 

(/:> 

•'C 
71 

72 

:'3 

7A 


22.  What's  your  view  about  who  really  makes  the  important  decisions  around  here? 


23.  Has  that  chanped  since  the  boom  started? 
If  YES,  In  what  way? 


Yes 


Unsure 


No 


76 


7f. 
7v 


-  3  - 


^/..    OIDTIMERSi    U-i'a   ro   back    no   co«p«rinR   ronditlon*   her«   now  and  years   a^o, 

tills    rim«»   economic   conditions... 
2<..    M;WCOlHn^Si    Let's   ro  back    to   your   satisfactions   and  dissatisfactions   with  con- 

dlciois   here,    this   time  econoaic  conditions... 


•o 

V 

••-I 

10 


« 


la     en 


09 

u 

o 

3 


w 

(0 

c 


m 


> 


« 
to 


0) 


jj 

« 
in 

•H 

a 


(0 


> 


3 


1 
1 
I 


2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 


6 
6 
6 


7 
7 
7 


8 
8 
8 


9 
9 
9 


1 

1 


2 
2 


3 
3 


4 

4 


6 
6 


8 
8 


9 
9 


Overall    si>i.isfaction  with  your    job 

Your  actual  worklnR  conditions   or  situation 

"n-e    cost   of  housing 

How  pood   your   Inccne    is    in   ll^ht   of   the  costs 

of    1 i vlng   here 
How   hrtrd    you   have    to  work    to  make   ends  meet 

Are    th^rr   any  other  factors   like   these   that  you  feel   are   important    In  under- 
standiiic,    people's  economic  situations? 


2'>.    oil  TIMERS:    How  do  you   think   the  average   long-tlrae  resident  here   feels   about 
Che   boom   in   so  far  as   It  has   affected  his  or  her  financial   situation? 


I'j,    NEWCOMl-RSi    Do  you    unink    the   average  newcomer  here   feels  he  or  she  made   the 
right    r inancial   decision  in  coming  here?       Yes  Unsure  No 

Whv/Why   not? 

.''..    (i1I)TK":KS:    Okay,    let's   i\o  back    one   last    time    to  conparlne   the    town   today   and 

yp  irs    ap.o.  .  , 

2f).    NEWCOMERS:    Okay,    let's   p,o   back    one   last    time   to  recording   your   satisfactions 


and   dissatisfactions  with  conditions   here... 


•o 

« 

(A 

•<-l 

T3 

•  H 

<4-l 

Q) 

«-> 

«0 

•  H 

A 

•H 

•o 

m 

(A 

U 

0.' 

w 

(0 

(« 

.f-i 

.H 

.H 

M 

s 

to 

<4^ 

4J 

a 

01 

« 

« 

U) 

l« 

i-> 

4J         u 

M 

D 

>, 

•  H 

M 

>> 

3 

*^         € 

u 

M 

l-l 

«J 

(0 

p 

«9 

V    a 

o 

c 

01 

0) 

•H 

w 

c 

so        CO 

» 

3 

> 

(O 

a 

> 

3 

Thp    pliv-sical    appearance   of   the    town 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  whole  area 

around  here 
The  quality  of  the  air 
The  quality  of  the  water 
The  noise  level 

The  climate 

Conditions  of  streets  and  roads 

I'ubllr  transportation  in  and  around  town 

Traffic  conditions  In  and  around  town 

-  4  - 


1234        56789 


80 

1-^ 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 
10 
11 


12 


13 
14 


15 


1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

16 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

17 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

18 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

19 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

20 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

21 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

22 

1      2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

23 

Til"    responsiveness   of   the   school    system  BSWU        VSSDVDU 

lo    patents                                                                                         1234        "^b      7      89  24 

Ii'.rai-.-    larlUties                                                                       1      2      3      4        T      6      7      8      9  25 

LomI    law   enforcement   and    police    protection             1234        5b789  2b 
Or.jorriinities    for    participation    in  religious 

ictlvities                                                                                     1234        56789  27 

Th«»   Reneral   moral    climate   of  the   community               1234        5^789  28 

Your    personal    satisfaction   with   family    life             1234        56789  29 

Are   there  any  other  factors   like   these   that   you  feel  are   important   for  evalu- 

atinR  what  kind  of   town  this   is   to  live   in?  30 

31 
32 

21 .    01  iTIM£RSi  Have  the  scht/ols  here  changed 

ii  any  way  over  the  last    vears?       Yes     Unsure     No  33 

If  i^S,  In  what  way?  34 

>'7.  -LUCONKRS:  Wiiat  do  you  see  as  *he  strongest  and  weakest  aspects  of  the  school 

;.V"tem  here?  35 

Strongest                         Weakest  36 


'>-.  I'.JTl.  ''P'-it  W'Kild  voii  hricllv  .Inscribe  how  the  other  members  of  vour  family 
h;i  'e  iflartod  to  the   chanr<»s  here  since  the  boom  started?   For  instance,  what 
ii.T.'P  ttipy  like  or  disliked? 

7t<,  •EW:oMf3<S:  Would  von  briefly  describe'  how  the  other  members  of  your  family 
have  ri-acted  to  the  move  here,  to  this  community?  For  instance,  what  have 
rhey  liked  or  disliked?  i  37 

I  38 

!  39 
'♦0 

."i ,    OI.DTIMHIKS:  Wh»?n  did  you  first  hear  that  the  (name  of  project)  was  f?;oing  to 

happen,  and  how  did  you  react  at  first?  41 

42 

.■"y.  NBVCOMEJ^S:  Have  yen  been  present  in  other 

towns  diirinr  boom  periods?  Yes        Unsure        No  43 

If  YES,  Doscribe  (e.R.  when,  where,  your  role)  and  compare  44 

45 


U).    ilow   dn  you   rate    the    job    the    town's    leaders   did    in  responding    to   the   entry   of 
the    project   here    in   (name   of    town)   and    its    impacts?      E.g.    What  did    they  do 
right   or  wrong?  46 

47 


31  .  looking  back  over  the  b<  om  period,  what  adv'.ce  would  you  give  to  people  in  a 
town  about  to  experlenct  a  similar  project? 


4iy 


i ?  Would  you  want  to  see  another  town 

r.hroup.h  a  similar  experience?         Yes 

j;j.  Considering  all  things,  do  you  like 

it   tiero    in   (name   of    town)?  Yes 


Unsure 
Unsure 


No 
No 


3^.  Are  tiierp  any  other  comments  you  would  like  to  make? 


50 


51 

52 
53 


-  6  - 


SAMPLE  INSTITUTIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE  INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE:   COMMUNITY  SURVEY 


INSTITUTIOKAL  REPRESENTATIVE   INTERVIEW 


Position  I 


A&ei 


1 ,  Name  

7.  Spx     M        F 

3,  How   long  have  you  tieen  in   this   position? 

t*.  What's  your  background  before  that? 


Ethnicityi     A     H     AI     N     (» 


1-A 
S 
6 
7 
B 
9 
10 
11 


■•fF 


PRE-IMPACT  SITUATION 
Role   of    institution   in 
C'jmniuiiity t    adequacy   of 
perrormance   -   services, 
facilities,   personnel, 
finances,    sense  of  di- 
rection,   planning  capa- 
bilities!  major  Issues, 
strengths,   weaknesses, 
etc. 


During   the    pre-boom  period,   was   your  institution/agejvcy/etc.    performing  its 
Job  adequately,    in   your  opinion?  Yes       Unsure       No 

What  was   its   biggest   problem   then? 


6.    PROJECT  ENTRY 
Piocess   of   learning  of 
project  -  good  Info, 
rumors ;   contacts   between 
company(les)  &   towni 
timing,   adequacy  of 
Info;   first  reactions, 
etc. 


Do  you  feel   that  as  a   (name  of   position)  you  received 

Yea       Unsure       No 

Yes  Unsure  No 


adequate   information 
timely    inforaatlon 


Do  you   feel   the   company  (les)  dealt  fair 
and   square  with  the  conmunity? 


12 

13 
lA 


Yes 


Unsure 


No 


IS 
16 

17 


/.    IMPACTS 

Impacts   on  you,   your 
Institution,   conmunltyi 
your  view  of   project  (. 
new  population;    costs 
and  benefits,   etc. 


Considering  all  thingb,  havr  the  project's 
Costs  outweighed  the  benefits 
Costs  ind  benefits  been  about  equal 
Be'^ii'.  ^  outweighed  the  costs 


DFAUNG  WITH  IMPACTS 
p ;  who  initiated,  who 
things  I  forms  of  pub- 
dlscusslont  form  of 
ponsei  personal,  in- 
titlonal,  coitBBunlty  I 
luation  of  response. 


ft. 
'Mh.- 
lied 

llo 
'  res 
lati 
i  eva 
:  etc 
i 

i 


Did  the  •onuimm'^^'s  It^aders  react  responsibly?   

Did  ch?  community's  leaders  react  quickly  enough? 
Was  tiere  r.hf^  chance  for  anybody  who  wanted,  to  be 
a  iwrc  t.;  the  discussion  of  problems  and  impacts? 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Unsure 
Unsure 

Unsure 


No 


No 
No 


\9.    PIIESENT  SITUATION 
ReJp  of  institution  now  - 
..dequacy  of  performance  - 
services,  facilities, 
personnel,  finances,  sense 
of  direction,  planning 
capabilities  I  major  iss- 
ues, strengths,  weaknesses 
etc. 


Do  you  feel  your  institutiou/ap«ncy/etc.  is  performing  its  job  adequately 
today?   Yes     Unsure     No 

Wliat  is  its  biggest  problem  today? 


1  10.    IN   RETROSPECT 
Ci'psses   on  post-depart- 
ure  impacts  >    glad/sad 
it  happened   now;    want 

1  to   see   another    town   go 
rhroxigh  iti    advice   to 
iiiother    town   &    lessons 
learned,   etc. 

— 

r 

Considering  everything,  are  you  now  SAD,  GLAD,  or  do  do  have  MIXED  FEELINGS 
about  the  project? 


Would  you  want  to  see  another  town  go 
rhroiigh  a  similar  experience? 

11.  OTHER  COMMENTS 


Yes 


Unsure 


No 
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